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This month's issue of NeGRo Dicest marks a birthday for the magazine. 
We are seven years old and the oldest Negro magazine in America without 
any official organizational backing or subsidy. In an era when the casualty 
rate among magazines is quite high, the continued publication of NeGRo 
DiGEsT is a measure of continued support of you readers. Started during the 
early days of the war, NEGRO DiGeEstT caught the fancy and imagination of the 
public quickly. Its circulation soared phenomenally when Negro soldiers 
started going overseas and took the magazine with them as their favorite 
reading. Copies found their way into every corner of the earth and one GI 
told of finding a copy on the beaches of Normandy after the tide of the in- 
vasion had passed. 

In the postwar years the magazine went through an evolution of adjust- 
ment and today has returned to its original form as a straight collection of the 
best articles about the Negro in the nation’s magazines and newspapers. Only 
publication of its kind, it is accepted by librarians and researchers everywhere 
as the best collection of current writing about the Negro. As such it is “must” 
reading for anyone who wants a rounded knowledge about the No. 1 prob- 
lem of America today—the race question. At $3 per year, there is no better 
buy in reading. Make certain you do not miss a single issue by subscribing 
today. 
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The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


Thousands of sharecroppers in fertile delta are equipping 
their farms with Farmers Home Administration aid and raising 
their status from dire poverty to healthy, well-to-do citizens 


IT HAPPENED 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


BY QUENTIN REYNOLDS 
Reprinted from Collier's 


“(ELL my farm?” Mose Mason 
stood on the porch of his six- 
room house. He looked at the 

red and white flowers that framed 
his neat lawn and he looked beyond 
at the tractor he had just climbed 
down from; he raised his eyes to 
the acres of black earth striped by 
straight rows of green cotton stalks 
that would be snowy white in August, 
and then he laughed. 

“Mistah, they cain’t print enough 
money down in Washington to buy 
my farm. Mistah, I got cotton. I 
got corn. I got soybeans. 
pears and greens growin’ for me. 
Mistah, I got me an electric icebox, 


QUENTIN REYNOLDS is a longtime 
newspaperman, former war correspondent 
and author of several books, his most 
recent being Leave It To The People. 
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I got 


and a radio. and I got me a coupla 
kids that are goin’ to school. Me 
sell my farm and move outa here? 
I ain't crazy, man, I ain't crazy. This 
is the best place in the world to live, 
I figure. and the only way they get 
me outa the delta ever—is to carry 
me out daid, feet first.” 

Mose Mason lives in the delta sec- 
tion of Mississippi. The 72 acres 
he owns were once part of the huge 
Glen Mary Plantation. Ever since 
Abraham Lincoln took the price tags 
off men with black skin, Glen Mary, 
like every other large plantation in 
Mississippi, has struggled for eco- 
nomic survival. The big plantations 
have used either the share-cropping 


-or the tenant-farmer system, and al- 


though successive owners have had 
occasional bonanza years, inevitably 
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the bad times have caught up with 
them. 


And so Glen Mary, like dozens , 


of other plantations, was divided into 
small tracts and offered for sale. But 
who could buy? The thousands of 
white and Negro sharecroppers and 
tenant-farmers of Mississippi seldom 
finished a year very much ahead. 

Then, in the thirties came the 
idea that maybe the federal govern- 
ment ought to help out tenants and 
sharecroppers who, because they had 
neither credit nor collateral, were un- 
able to borrow from banks to buy 
farms of their own. During the 
years, the agency set up for this pur- 
pose changed its name a few times, 
but eventually it settled down as the 
Farmers Home Administration. It 
never changed its basic philosophy 
of helping the man whom private 
banking and industry did not reach. 
Only the man who was completely 
broke could obtain a loan from the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

Mose Mason was one of the 4,000 
men in Mississippi who asked the 
Home Administration to give them 
a hand. Ten years ago Mose was 
nothing but a “handkerchief head,” 
one of the huge horde of Mississippi 
Negroes moving from one plantation 
to another, always working as crop- 
pers. He was twenty-seven, wiry and 
strong, but outside of the ragged 
overalls he stood in and a few sec- 
ondhand farming implements, he had 
plenty of nothin.’ Besides, he had 
the responsibility of a wife and two 
babies. 

Mose heard about the Farmers 
Home Administration and applied 
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for a loan to buy a farm. He never 
really thought he'd get it. A few 
weeks later they called him in for an 
interview. To his surprise, he found 
himself in front of three prominent 
local citizens, and he was amazed to 
discover that they knew everything 
about him. 

Mose had worked for a dozen 
plantation managers (the word “over- 
seer,” used so much in novels writ- 
ten by Northerners, has been obsolete 
for many decades in the South). 
There was a report from each one 
of them. They all said that Mose 
was a good, industrious worker whom 
you could count on to pick his 300 
pounds of cotton a day. 

‘And so’’"—one of the men smiled 
—'‘we're recommending you for a 
loan. We figure you'll make a good 
farmer.” 

A few days later Mose found him- 
self in front of Jesse Haley, Wash- 
ington County Supervisor for FHA. 
Haley told Mose that the 1,200 acres 
constituting the Glen Mary Planta- 
tion were for sale. It had been brok- 
en up into 14 small tracts, and if 
Mose thought he could make a go 
of one of them, the government 
would lend him $5,000 to buy the 
land, build a house and get him 
going. Mose stood there, not able 
to believe what he was hearing. Here 
was a smiling white man offering 
him more than he'd ever dreamed 
of having. And this, mind you, in 
Mississippi. Haley took Mose over 
to see the property. It didn’t look 
good. Part of it was under water, 
and Johnson grass and weeds covered 
most of the rest. 
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“We'll help you drain off that 
water,” Haley said. “We've analyzed 
all this land and it figures to be real 
good. Not only for cotton but for 
fruit and vegetables, and you'll have 
room for some livestock. No use 
putting all your land in cotton. But 
that’s up to you.” 

Mose nodded. He'd seen many a 
big farmer go broke because he plant- 
ed only cotton; as a cropper he'd been 
forced to grow cotton right up to 
the door of his shack. He'd never 
been allowed to grow truck crops for 
his family. He could get himself 
some hogs and turkeys here, and 
maybe even some cows. 

“If you like it,’ Haley said, “it’s 
all yours. And you got 40 years to 
pay off the $5,000 loan.” 

That was ten years ago. Today 
Mose Mason has paid off about half 
of his loan (at 3 per cent interest). 
Like most of those who buy farms 
under the FHA program, he has no 
trouble staying ahead of the required 
annual payment. In his case it is 
$217—no problem at all with his 
average gross income of $6,500. 

He puts most of his money back 
into the farm. Although cotton is 
still his basic cash crop, Mose is smart 
enough to go in for diversification. 
He occasionally kills a hog, sells 
some of the meat and stores the rest 
in the quick freeze that he rents in 
near-by Greenville. He does the 


same with fruit and vegetables. Last 
year he made $400 on his surplus 
vegetables. 

“Won't have to buy a thing in- 
town this year but tobacco and coffee 


“And 


and sugar,” Mose chuckles. 
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we can eat meat any time we want. 
Sell my land? My two kids go to 
school. My wife can have a new 
dress any time she wants one. I got 
a home, man, I got a home. I never 
had a home before. I work hard, but 
I got good neighbors who work hard, 
too-—but when we finish work we 
got somethin’ to show for it. This 
here delta is the best place on earth 
to live and they'll never get me outa 
here alive. You goin’? You come 
back and visit some more, ya hear?” 

Mose grinned and walked toward 
his tractor. Mose Mason is no iso- 
lated example of how Negro farm- 
ers in Mississippi are progressing 
under the FHA. 

The delta counties (13 of them) 
sprawl over a territory 250 miles 
long and 60 miles wide, and you 
can wander all over them and find 
hundreds like Mose Mason. Actual- 
ly, you'll find about 1,200 Mose 
Masons and about the same number 
of white farmers, for, happily, the 
ofhcials of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration offer the same oppor- 
tunity to the white farmer who has 
been unable to find economic secur- 
ity as a sharecropper or tenant. If 
he is a decent man who has a rec- 
ord of being a hard worker—that is 
the only collateral he needs. 

The Farmers Home Administra- 
tion operates on a national level, 
but I am spotlighting its activities 
in the delta counties of Mississippi 
because here they are slowly chang- 
ing a way of life. The old pater- 
nalistic relationship between farm 
management and labor, which often 
made virtual economic slaves of both 
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white and Negro croppers and ten- 
ants, is gradually disappearing. 
The delta is a land of violent ex- 
cesses. The sun is murderously hot; 
the rains are often torrential; the 
Yazoo and Sunflower Rivers often 
overflow the cotton fields. The delta 
economy was based on an agriculture 
that traditionally risked everything 
on cotton. .If nature was kind, the 
yield good and the price high, huge 
profits accrued. If the reverse was 
true, bankruptcy was the lot of the 
plantation owner, and horrible pov- 
erty the lot of the croppers and 
tenants. And if the plantation owner 
went broke, his loss of purchasing 
power meant that hundreds of small 
shop owners and banks who depend- 


“ed upon him also went broke. 


., Cotton remains the principal cash 
ceop of the delta, but today the 
spread of information and intelligent 
advice has sounded the death knell 
of the unsound one-crop system. 
The soil of the Mississippi Delta is 
as fertile as any in the world, and 
the small farmers realize now that 
it is absurdly hazardous to put all 
of theic labor and land into one 
crop. 

Today you can see grain elevators 


towering on the outskicts of Green- 


ville or Indianola, and you see acres 
of corn, oats and soybeans growing 
off the straight highways of the delta 
section. And just outside of Green- 
ville you can see a new and profitable 
stockyard where large cattle sales are 
held frequently. 

All of this affects the Mississippi 
Negro more than it does his white 
counterpart, for in Mississippi there 


is virtually no trade open to him 
except farming. The program of 
the Farmers Home Administration 
was designed to provide economic 
help, but in addition it has gradually 
developed the status of the Missis- 
sippi Delta Negro (within the limits 
of segregation) to a point where a 
Mose Mason can say, “This is the 
best place in the world to live, [ 
figure.” Mose actually believes it, 
too. 

Stokes King, a graying, smiling 
Negro, lives just a couple of miles 
from Mason’s farm. King came to 
Washington County in 1939. He 
had worked since his boyhood days 
as a cropper, but all he had to show 
for it was a secondhand car on which 
he still owed $260. 

Now, Stokes King didn’t have 
$260. In fact, Stokes didn’t have 
money enough to buy gasoline to 
move his family to the new farm 
the government had financed for 
him. A white neighbor drained a 
gallon of gas out of his truck, gave 
it to Stokes and then he was able 
to cart his family and his personal 
belongings to the farm. After that 
he wrote the finance people to come 
and get his car; he'd never be able 
to pay off that $260. 

“[ had nothing when I got here,” 
Stokes chuckled, ‘except some old 
chairs with the backs and arms gone. 
There they set, under that tree. I 
keep "em there and every now and 
then I look at them and I say, ‘Stokes, 
you a mighty lucky man, you are.’ ” 

Stokes has had 15 children and 
they're all alive. His first nine never 
went to school. As soon as_ they 
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were old enough to pick cotton they 
were out in the fields. The day I 
saw him Stokes had paid off $3,000 
of the original $5,400 loan. Today 
he owns a neatly painted six-room 
house. Today his six youngest chil- 
dren, who range in age from nine to 
eighteen, go to school in Greenville. 
Twenty years ago there wouldn't have 
been food enough to keep such a 
brood alive. And the thought of 
any of them attending school would 
have been absurd. Today nine of 
his children have left home to marry 
or to start their own farms under 
FHA. They're doing all right, too, 
Stokes laughs, and they've given him 
20 grandchildren. 

“But my six kids that I still got 
here,’ Stokes King says proudly, ‘can 
all read and write. If any of them 
want to keep on schoolin’ and maybe 
get to be preachers or doctors or 
lawyers, well, old Stokes can pay 
their bills. But I guess they Il stay 
here until the girls are big enough 
to get married and the boys big 
enough to start farms of their own. 
Farmin’ on the delta is a good life. 
You come inside, Mistah, I show 
you how good.” 

The prosperity of a Negro in the 
delta country is reflected by his pan- 
iry. Stokes took me into his kitchen 
‘and proudly pointed out not only a 
refrigerator but an electric washing 
machine. “All paid for, too,” he 
said. Then he displayed his pantry. 
There were 100 big glass jars filled 
with preserved fruit, dried vegeta- 


bles, homemade sirup and a dozen 


other products of his land. 
“I keep most of my stuff in the 
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frozen locker I rent at Greenville,” 
Stokes explained. “Funny thing— 
you put meat and fruit and vegeta- 
bles in that locker and when you 
want them you take them out, and 
I tell you the stuff is fresher and 
got more flavor than when you put 
it in the locker. Beats me how it 
happens.” 

In the neat living room, with its 
radio and leather-covered furniture, 
I found an object that made me 
blink. It was a brand-new portable 
typewriter, an exact replica of the 
one I'm using to type this story. It 
was a typewriter that cost around 
$65. Stokes ran his hand over the 
box that covered it. There was rev- 
erence in his touch. 

‘My children wanted this,” he said 
proudly. “They use it, yes, sir, you 
should hear it go clackety-clack. I 
come here with a few chairs that had 
no backs and now my children has 
got a typewriter. I never had no 
schoolin’ and now my children go 
to school every day and they learn 
a lot. And then I teach them about 
farmin’ and about how to fix a trac- 
tor when it break down. They're 
goin’ to be real smart soon.” 

About 200 yards from his home 
a broken-down, unpainted shack leans 
tiredly. That was on the land when 
Stokes arrived back in 1939. It was 
a two-room shack typical of the crop- 
pers home. Stokes and his family 
lived there for two years until he 
built the present house. 

“Look at that,” Stokes said. “I 
grew up in shacks like that. So did 
my old man and his old man. We 
never heard of a tile bathroom like 
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I got now. Man, things used to be 
bad for us. Now I can git me any- 
thing I got a mind to. On a Satuy- 
day night, if I want a coupla bottles 
of beer, I got ‘em in the refrigerator. 
If my car is gettin’ old I go to town 
and say, ‘Mistah, I want to turn this 
in for a new car,’ and the man 
laughs and says, ‘All right, Stokes. 
Your credit is good.’ 

‘“Mistah, I’m fifty-eight near as I 
can figure, and I got everything I 
want. I got 80 acres and every bit 
of it growing somethin’ or feedin’ 
cattle and hogs. Come time to pick 
cotton, all my kids help and I hire 
a few hands and pay them three 
dollars a hundred, and I got the 
noney to pay them. 

“You goin’, Mistah? You come 
back and visit some more, ya hear?” 

You can visit 100 farms in the 
delta section and when you leave 
you hear the inevitable: “You come 
back and visit some more, ya hear?” 
You'll leave laden with smoked hams, 
chickens, jars of preserves, if you 
aren't firm in your refusal, for these 
farmers are generous and proud of 
what they have raised and anxious 
to share it with visitors. Stokes's 
children are growing up healthy in 
mind and body. They'll be good citi* 
zens of the state and country. 

The shopkeepers, bankers and 
editors in the delta region of Mis- 
Sissippi_ give men like Mose Mason 
or Stokes King the respect they give 
any decent citizen who has made a 
success out of the land. The indi- 
vidual Negro farmer has won this 
respect by proving his worth and his 
decency. He has shown that he can 


accept responsibility and become an 
important economic factor in the life 
of his community. 

Young William Gresham is man- 
ager of a large store in Indianola 
(pop. about 5,000). He sells re- 
frigerators, ranges, radios, washing 
machines and other household equip- 
ment, An alert, highly intelligent 
young businessman, Gresham voices 
the sentiment of delta merchants. 

“T don’t know what we would have 
done if it hadn't been for the busi- 
ness we get from the FHA farmers,” 
Gresham says earnestly. “Once they 
get their homes built and realize that 
this house belongs to them, they want 
to furnish it well. First thing they 
buy is a refrigerator and then a radio. 
Owning their own homes and land 
gives them a great sense of responsi- 
bility. We're glad to give them 
credit because we know that when 
fall comes and their crop is sold they 
come in to pay their bills. They're 
about our best customers, and I mean 
both white and ,.Negro FHA farm- 
ers. 

Wade Hollowell, president of the 
First National Bank of Greenville, 
admits that he had no use for the 
FHA when it first began to operate. 

“T felt that it would put the land 
into weak hands,’ explains. 
“Actually it strengthened those hands 
by putting responsibility into them. 
This plan looked Socialistic in the 
beginning, but what it has done,” 
Hollowell smiled, ‘is to make capi- 
talists out of once penniless farmers. 
The FHA farmers have been good 
for the community in every way. 
Right here in Greenville we're start- 
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ing up a new dairy and milk indus- 
try. The success of that will depend 
largely on the 500 head of dairy cat- 
tle raised by FHA farmers here in 
the Greenville area, most of whom 
are Negroes.” 

Hodding Carter, editor-publisher 
of the Greenville Delta Democrat- 
Times, is nationally known as a lib- 


. eral Southerner, a Pulitzer prize win- 


ner and a brilliant writer. Carter is 
very proud of this tree-shaded city 
of about 30,000 that nestles close 
to the levee of the Mississippi. 

Greenville is a progressive city in 
a state never exactly considered to be 
ahead of its times, and its citizens 
are more liberal in their outlook 
than some Northern cities of the 
same size. 

Carter is especially proud of the 
fact that the last time Congressman 
John Rankin came to Greenville to 
speak he could muster an audience 
of only 23; one of them was a re- 
porter assigned by Carter to count 
the crowd. 

“Here in Greenville and all 
through the delta counties,’ Hod- 
ding Carter says, ‘the FHA has been 
a blessing. The economic results are, 
of course, obvious, but there are 
other collateral benefits not apparent 
at first. To begin with, a farmer 
who is netting $2,500 a year—that’s 
the average income of an FHA farm- 
er—immediately wants to raise his 
standard of living. 

“He wants some of the things for 
his children that he was never able 
to enjoy. 
for them and he wants them to be 
self-respecting, law-abiding citizens. 
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He wants an education ' 


And that’s just how it’s working out. 

“IT know FHA is a federal scheme,” 
Carter went on, “but it is adminis- 
tered locally by Mississippians and 
it has succeeded here because these 
men have a sense of dedication to 
the program. Take men like Benton 
Fatherree, the state director, or Jesse 
Haley, our county supervisor, or 
bright young Delors McGee, his 
fieldman. 

“This program is a religion to 
them and they got the rest of us 
around here thinking of it the same 
way.” 

In Washington County only about 
4 per cent of those granted loans 
have failed with their farms. The 
amazing success is due in part to the 
intelligent screening of applicants. 
The applicants are always interviewed 
by a committee of local farmers be- 
fore their loans are approved. Men 
like Leo Williams, E. A. Curry, 
Frank Mascagni and Walter Beard 
are Washington County planters who 
have given an enormous amount of 
time to selecting applicants who seem 
good risks. Beard manages the Trail 
Lake Plantation outside Greenville. 

I went to see Mr. Beard but dis- 
covered that he was spending the 
day in Natchez. He was there to 
receive an honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Humane Letters from the six- 
ty-seven-year-old all-Negro Natchez 
College, the first time in history that 
a white man had received an honor- 
ary degree from a Mississippi Negro 
institution of learning. 

Calvin Perkins, president of the 
college, praised Beard warmly as a 
man who had contributed much to 
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the material and spiritual welfare of 
the Mississippi Negro. In reply 
Beard made a strong appeal for racial 
co-operation and urged that the white 
and the Negro “practice good citi- 
zenship together.” 

You used to hear a great deal 
about Bilbo, and we still hear about 
Rankin, but uefortunately we don’t 
hear so much about the Walter Beards 
of Mississippi, the men who are 
warmly respected by both white and 
black citizens. It is men like Beard, 
Jesse Haley and fieldmen like Delors 
McGee who are responsible for the 
success of FHA. 

There are still those who criticize 
the program as being paternalistic, 
but once the small farmer pays off 
his loan and owns his land outright 
he achieves complete independence 
of both government and plantation 
owner. 

The Farmers Home Administra- 
tion is One government agency that 
more than pays its way. In Misssis- 
sippi the interest paid by farmers on 
their loans takes care of the state’s 
FHA administrative cost. If an oc- 
casional farmer defaults, his farm 
is taken over and assigned to a bet- 
ter risk—with no loss to the US. 
Treasury. 

Delta sharecroppers and _ tenant 
farmers rarely used to make enough 
money to pay taxes, but now every 
FHA farmer in the delta counties 
pays an annual tax and the Treasury 
gets a substantial income from this 
group. 

The FHA is in no way in com- 
petition with private industry or 
banking. An FHA farmer who is 


doing all right can borrow additional 
money for operating expenses. If he 
needs a tractor, a combine, or wants 
some hogs or cattle, his application 
for additional funds is usually grant- 
ed by FHA. But once he acquires 
a 35 per cent equity in his farm he 
is no longer eligible to borrow gov- 
ernment funds. 

Now he has collateral that a bank 
will consider substantial enough for 
a loan. The FHA takes him this 
far. Now he’s on his own, and like 
any other farmer or businessman of 
the community, he must abide by the 
conventional rules of free enterprise. 

Delta county banks are glad to 
grant loans to farmers who have a 
fuli crop planted and who have a 35 
per cent vested interest in their prop- 
erty. As a rule they're very good 
risks. 

Drive around the delta country. 
You'll see Glen Mary and the old 
Nunnery Plantation near James 
Crossing and the Currie and Moss- 
wood Plantations over near Wayside. 
You'll see dozens of them in the 
delta counties, and when you see 
them dotted with freshly painted 
homes and when you see hogs and 
cattle in the pasture you'll know that 
they've emerged from the dusty 
reality of the past. You'll know 
that they've been divided into tracts 
and that these tracts are owned by 
men who not long ago enjoyed a 
status littie better than slavery. And 
you'll agree, { think, that all this is 
a pretty good example of how free 
enterprise can help men along the 
road to real freedom. 


Copyright, Collier's 
(July 30, 1949) 
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Dodger star has established himself as one of the top baseball performers 
of today and now he’s also attained his other main goal— 


to be thought of as just another ballplayer 


JACKIE'S 
ONE OF THE GANG NOW 


BY TOM MEANY 


Reprinted from Sport 


HE RECREATION lounge 
looked not unlike the lobby of 
a fraternity house. There was 
the usual informality of dress, the 
average number of sweaters, sport 
jackets, and T-shirts. The person- 
nel seemed a little older and a great 
deal more athletic than you would 
expect in a fraternity house, which 
was as it should be since these were 
the Brooklyn Dodgers at their Vero 
Beach, Florida, training camp. Din- 
ner was over and the boys were kill- 
ing the hours before lights out. 
Some were listening to the juke 
box, others were clustered around 
the pool table, a few were indulging 
in that sedentary form of recreation 
at which ballplayers have no peers 
-—just plain sitting. There were a 
couple of card games going and oth- 
ers in the process of organization. 
“Hey, Gene,” called one of the 
ballplayers, waving a deck of cards, 
“let's get started.” 
Gene Hermanski put away the 
magazine he was thumbing through 
and dragged his chair over to the 
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bridge table to which the other player 
had summoned him 

It was a scene which could be du- 
plicated in any of a dozen major- 
league Spring training camps, with 
nothing unusuai about it except that 
the ballplayer who had waved the 
cards and called, “Hey, Gene,”” was 
Jackie Robinson, a Negro and the 
first to play in organized baseball in 
modern times. 

As I saw Hermanski drag his chair 
over to join Robinson, and to be 
joined by other I couldn't 
help but feel that Jackie, and base- 
ball, had made a great deal of prog- 
ress since he showed up at Daytona 
Beach thee years kefore baying 
ba 
the dead of, night. Robinson, then 
signed to a Montreal contract, had 
worked out two days at Sanford when 
his host, a well-to-do Negro, was 
advised that the community wouldn't 
stand for Negroes playing on the 
same field with whites. Robby moved 
on to Daytona, deeply humiliated 
and wondering if the “noble experi- 
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ment”’ were at all worth while. 
There were other humiliations for 


Jackie that first Spring. Parks were - 


padlocked against him in Florida 
cities where local ordinances, real or 
trumped-up, prohibited Negroes and 
whites from competing against each 
other. In DeLand, in an exhibition 
game against Indianapolis, Robinson 
slid across the plate in a cloud of 
dust and was helped to his feet, not 
by a teammate, but by the law, which 
grasped his collar and ordered him 
from the field. 

It was because of Robinson's color 
that the Dodgers twice had to train 
cutside the limits of the continental 
United States, splitting 1947 between 
Havana, Panama, and Venezuela and 
last year in the Dominican Republic. 
And here, in 1949, was Robinson 
sitting in a card game with white 
boys in Florida, not merely sitting 
in the game but organizing it and 
being accepted for what he was and 
~vhat he always wanted to be—an- 
other ballplayer. 

To be sure, it wasn’t the lounge 
of a Florida hotel, for the Dodgers 
had taken over an abandoned naval 
air training station, logk, stock, and 
barrel. But it was in Florida and 
nobody burned any fiery crosses or 
donned any bed-sheets in protest. 
The barriers against racial discrimi- 
nation were being snapped fast. 
. Three years ago, Daytona Beach was 
e only Florida town which sanc- 
ioned Robby’s appearance on the 
all field. But this Spring he played 

Miami and West Palm Beach, in 
eorgia, Texas, and the Carolinas 
ith a minimum of protest and a 


maximum of attendance. 


“to play with Robby. 


Robinson 
was past the freak stage with the 
public as well as with his fellow 
Dodgers. 

Jackie has nothing but praise for 
his teammates. “They made it easy 
for me,” he says. “I don’t think I 
could have hand-picked a finer bunch 
of fellows than we have on this 
Brooklyn club. In the beginning, I 
was the evasive one. But pretty soon 
they opened up on me and began 
kidding me and the first thing you 
know we were kidding back and forth 
and were all friendly.” 

When Branch Rickey announced in 
late 1945 that Robinson had been 
signed to a Montreal contract, it cre- 
ated one of baseball's major furors. 
Negroes were accepted in boxing, in 
track and field, in basketball, and in 
football, but baseball, the national 
pastime, was strictly a Jim Crow 
sport. 

One of the first doubts Robinson 
must have had about the wisdom of 
his course was when Dixie Walker, 
from his home in Birmingham, was 
quoted by a wire service to the effect 
that he was glad Robinson had been 
signed by Montreal and not by Brook- 
lyn and that he, therefore, didn’t have 
Actually, what 
Dixie said was that since Robinson 
had been signed to a Montreal con- 
tract, there was no reason why he, 
as a Dodger ~layer, should comment 
on the deal. hot and no more. 
Nevertheiess, impression was 
abroad that Walker didnt wish to 
play on the same icam with a Negro, 
that he bitterly resented, it in fact. 
It resulted in Dixie, one of the most 
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popular players ever to wear a Brook- 
lyn uniform, being booed at Ebbets 
Field. 

“I remember the first time Dixie 
hit a homer with me on base,” re- 
called Robinson. ‘It was in the Polo 
Grounds, and while I was jogging 
around the bases, I was trying to 
decide what to do about the cus- 
tomary handshake at home plate. 
Finally, I figured that Dixie would 
like it best if I waited until we were 
in the dugout to congratulate him, 
instead of shaking his hand at home 
plate, so that’s what I did. Dixie 
had things to think about, his busi- 
ness at home and such, and I knew 
that and tried to consider it in my 
dealings with him. 

“We didn’t do much more than 
speak to each other, and now that 
he’s with the Pirates we still pass 
the time of day. I don’t think there's 
any bad feeling on Dixie's part. It 
just seemed to be his way most of 
the time and I didn’t attempt to 
break the ice with him. He was 
nice to me a number of times and 
gave me some tips on hitting which 
I still use. All in all, I think he 
treated me swell.” That would seem 
to settle the matter. 

Of the current Dodgers, Pee Wee 
Reese, now teamed up with Jackie 
as the other half of the keystone 
combination, has been extremely 
helpful. Robinson singled out Reese 
as perhaps the one player who has 
done the most, even if involuntarily 
(and Jackie doesn’t think it was), to 
make the way easier for him. 


“Pee Wee has done a lot of little 


things that have helped me out a 
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lot,” declared Robby. “Like the first 
time I played second base for Brook- 
lyn. It was up in Boston. While 
we were taking infield practice before 
the game, I could hear the Boston 
bench getting on Pee Wee about me. 
They weren't directing any remarks 
at me but I knew what it was about 
and I guess Pee Wee did, too. Any- 
way, he finally did something that 
stopped them. For no reason at all, 
he came over from shortstop to sec- 
ond base and began talking to me, 
not saying anything in particular but 
sort of letting the Boston players - 
know that I was a friend of his and 
that playing next to me was jake 
with him. 

“I think the Brooklyn players in 
general helped to get me accepted 
through the league by accepting me 
hemselves. When the players on the 

ther clubs saw that I just seemed to 

e one of the boys in Brooklyn, they 

egan to look on me in the same 
way.” 

Robinson is crazy about Barney 
Shotton, the Dodger manager. When 
he first played under him, Robby 
liked Leo Durocher for his competi- 
tive fire. But then he had a differ- 
ence with Leo on some personal mat- 
ter and there was a coolness between 
them at the end. It was under Shot- 
ton that Robinson played his first full 
major-league season, in 1947, after 
Durocher had been suspended for a 
year by Commissioner Chandler. And 
it was under Shotton that Robby com- 
pleted his second season last year and 
began his third. Jackie played under 
Durocher only through Spring train- 
ing and up to mid-july of last seasoi. 
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The fact that many members of the 
pennant-winning 1947 Dodgers have 
been traded to other National League 
clubs has perhaps eased Robinson's 
way. Eddie Stanky, for instance, who 
was a big help to Robby in 1947 
when he was playing alongside him, 
treats Robinson as he would any other 
opposing player. 

“He tries to rile me and upset me 
like he does everyone clse,” grinned 
Robby. “When he's on base and a 
ball is hit to me, he'll try to screen 
the view as he goes by and he'll holler 
‘Boot! Boot!’ But that’s just Eddie’s 
way. He’s just a good, hustling ball- 
player.” 

Huge Hughey Casey is one of 
Robinson’s favorites. Casey, Georgia- 
born, was one of the first of the 
Dodger regulars to engage in a game 
of catch with Robby when he showed 
up with Montreal at the training 
camp in Havana in 1947. Casey also 
was one of the first of the Dodgers to 
kid Robby in the same manner he 
kidded other players, a heart-warm- 
ing acceptance to a man who fancied 
himself beyond the pale. 

Had @asey changed since he joined 
the Pirates ? 

“No,” smiled Robby, ‘he’s just the 
same as he was in Brooklyn, always 
kidding around. He’ll never change.” 

Robinson was like a ballplayer with 
chains on when he first played with 
the Dodgers, precisely as he had been 
in 1946 when he broke in with Mon- 
treal. Jackie realized that what would 
be merely another scuffle between 
ballplayers could develop into a full- 
scaie race riot in the stands if he were 
one of the players involved. 
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It was that way with umpires, too, 
but now Robinson feels that he has 
been sufficiently accepted by baseball 
as a whole to argue with umpires the 
same as any average player, no more 
and no less. “For a long time, I 
never said anything to them,” he ex- 
plained, “but now I don’t hesitate to 
make a beef when it is justified. 
When I think they've missed one, I 
tell them so.” 

Robinson has been thrown out of 
ball games twice, both times last sea- 
son. Butch Henline put him out one 
day in Pittsburgh and Larry Goetz 
gave him the thumb in Brooklyn. 
Henline chased Jackie when he was 
one of a group of hecklers from the 
Brooklyn dugout. Butch was taking 
a general riding and was gunning for 
someone to chase, preferably a regu- 
lar whose banishment would hurt the 
club. The other players think Henline 
singled out Robinson because he has 
a high voice which is easily recog- 
nizable. 

Robinson was hit by pitched balls 
nine times in his first season with the 
Dodgers, most of them early in the 
season. By June, he had been hit 

seven times. In the previous season, 
1946, no National Leaguer had been 
hit more than a half-dozen times. It 
looked as though there was a delib- 
erate beanball campaign on against 
Robby. But Jackie, in the light of 
what he knows now, refuses to be- 
lieve that this was the case. 

“I was hit so frequently when I 
first came up that I thought I was 
being singled out as a target, but | 
gradually noticed that it was the prac- 
tice with all rookies. The pitchers 
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throw at them the first year to see if 
they can take it. If they can’t, they're 
usually not back the next year.” 

One of Robinson's most persistent 
hecklers is Red Barrett, the Boston 
pitcher, but it is a good-natured rib- 
bing job, its barbs being aimed at the 
fact that Robby can’t buy a hit off of 
Red. ‘He's always hollering about 
how easy it is for him to get me out, 
which it is all right,” confessed 
Robby ruefully. “I can remember 
only two hits off Barrett in two years, 
a bunt and a home run. 

“TIL say to him, ‘How come they 
keep you, anyway ?’ 

“And Barrett will say: ‘Listen, the 
only reason I'm not pitching today is 
so they'll keep you in the lineup. We 
want to pitch to a lamb like you and 
we know they'll lift you if I pitch.’ 

“That Barrett is really a character. 
He's the only player in the league I 
bark at, really, and it’s all in fun with 
him.” 

The opposing bench still goes to 
work on Robinson when he comes to 
bat, but only in the normal manner 
used to needle all hitters. It prob- 
ably is a needling which Jackie appre- 
ciates since it indicates an acknowl- 
edgement of his danger as a hitter 
and his acceptance as a ballplayer. 

. They're just trying to get me out like 
they do anyone else,” is Robby’s 
happy way of phrasing this. 

It no longer occasions any surprise 
when you walk through the Dodger 
Pullman and see Robby in a card 
game. Jackie doesn’t force himself 
on any of the players. 
up with the first group which gets a 
game organized whether it’s poker, 
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He just joins’ 


pinochle, or hearts. When Brooklyn 
made its first Western trip this year, 
the Dodgers took the long hop from 
Boston to Chicago and Robby was in 
a poker game with Mike McCormick, 
Carl Furillo, Pee Wee Reese, Preacher 
Roe, and Erv Palica. It could have 
been any other group. 

Jackie rooms with Roy Campanella, 
Brooklyn's Negro catcher, who got 
off to such a flying start when the 
season opened. In May, they were 
joined by another Negro, Don New- 
combe, the big pitcher from Montreal 
who hurled a five-hit shutout in his 
first major-league start. 

In St. Louis, the Dodger Negro 
players room at the Atlas, a Negro 
hotel, while the other players stay at 
the Chase. Campanella and Robin- 
son find this town a dull stop, with 
nothing to do but play pinochle and 
go to the movies. In Boston, where 
neither has any Negro friends, the 
movies provide their only recreation, 
but at least at the Kenmore Hotel 
they're around the other players, 
which keeps the stay there from be- 
coming as monotonous as that in St. 
Louis. 

Robinson never was allowed into 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Phil- 
adelphia, but now he gets a room in 
the Warwick. This wasn’t the reason 
the club switched hotels. In fact, the 
Dodgers were surprised when the 
Warwick people said, without being 
asked, that they would be glad to have 
the colored players. (Larry Doby of 
the Indians also is made welcome 
at the Warwick.) Since Campanella 
lives in Philadelphia, they spend most 
of the time at his house. 


Robinson and Campanella have a 
regular road routine. In Cincinnati, 
for instance, they knew a disc jockey 
who runs his show ‘rom a bowling 
alley, and that’s where they spend 
most of their time. Once in a while, 
they also play some golf in Cincin- 
nati. 

In Chicago and Pittsburgh, Robin- 
son and Campanella have any num- 
ber of friends, and in Pittsburgh they 
also visit the offices of the Courier, 
the Negro newspaper whose sports 
editor, Wendell Smith, is a close 
friend of both. It is only in St. Louis 
that Jackie and Roy do not stop at the 
hotel with the other players. 

Robinson was disturbed twice this 
Spring through being misquoted or 
through having his remarks garbled 
in transmission. At Vero Beach, talk- 
ing to reporters, Jackie said, as count- 
less ballplayers before have said and 
will say again, ‘‘I feel real good this 
Spring and I’m going to have a good 
year. You better tell those pitchers 
that I'm going to be rough on them.” 

Now, in the argot of the ballplayer, 
being “rough” on a pitcher means 
not physical violence, but to hit his 
delivery freely and to tantalize him 
on the basepaths. The quote was ac- 
cepted that way but it so happened 
that the next afternoon a young Dod- 
ger left-hander John Van Cuyk, ex- 
changed some words with Robby 
while he was at bat and also pitched 
a few dusters at him. This was blown 


up in a sensational story that Rob-— 


imson was carrying out his threat of 
being “rough” with pitchers. It at- 
tracted enough attention to cause 
Commissioner Chandler to summon 
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Robinson for an explanation. 

A great fuss was raised by the rem- 
nants of the Ku Klux Klan when it 
was announced that Robinson would 
play in Atlanta, but the games them- 
selves passed without incident. There 
was, however, considerable indigna- 
tion among Atlanta citizens, particu- 
larly the fair-minded majority of At- 
lantans who took Robby’s visit in 
stride, when it was reported that the 
player, listing the Brooklyn itinerary, 
ticked off the remaining stops before 
New York and then referred to New 
York as ‘the good old USA.” 

Southerners were understandably 
incensed, but Robinson never made 
the remark. Someone else did, and 
it was garbled at that. The net result 
was that Robinson. received one crank 
letter. Robby gets about 100 letters 
a week, mostly requesting autographs 
and batting tips, but the crank letter 
he received after the Atlanta visit is 
the only one he has gotten in over a 
year. They used to be fairly com- 
mon when he first came up, but they 
died away... . 

Although Robinson and Campa- 
ella sometimes dine in the coffee 
shops in Boston and Chicago, they 
sually have their meals in their hotel 
oms. And, of course, they frequent- 
are invited out to eat. Their asso- 
iations with their teammates haven't 
cached the point where they accom- 
rpany the other players out of an eve- 
\ping, even to the movies. Robby is 
friendly with all of them, but I gather 
he never will allow himself to become 
too familiar. He seemed to be telling 
me this when he said that Campanella 
and he have their own interests and 
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the other players have theirs, so they 
keep their separate ways off the field. 

When Robinson was the only Ne- 
gro player in the major leagues, he 
felt actually embarrassed by the adula- 
tion of the fans of his race. ‘They're 
all right now,” Robinson said. 
“They've seen enough of us so they 
just come out for the ball game, I 
think. It used to be that they'd cheer 
at the least little thing I did, which 
was silly, but they got over that even- 
tually and, with several other colored 
players in the big leagues, we're not 
a novelty any more.” 

Robinson seems well pleased with 
the way things have gone and thinks 
that he has reached the goal he set 
for himself when he first came to the 
big leagues, which was to be con- 
sidered “just another ballplayer.” 
Jackie also feels that he has improved 
as a ballplayer since he arrived in the 
majors, and the records bear him out. 
But he feels that there is still one 
thing he must work on—relaxation. 

“T still get a little tight in a tense 
situation,’ he admits, it’s not as 
bad as it used to be. Now when I 
feel myself all pounding inside, I step 
out of the box and sort of get myself 
acclimated, if that's the word, where- 
as before I used to just stay in there 
and hit while I was tight as a drum. 
I hope to get so I won't feel any 
nervous pounding at all.” 

Robinson got off poorly when the 
1949 season opened, but Shotton had 
faith in him and didn’t bench him. 
Barney was rewarded just as April 
turned into May when Jackie got red 
hot and boosted his average into the 
.300 class. 
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Within a very short time, the Dod- 
ger second-baseman had established 
himself as one of the premier stars of 
the National League—which is ex- 
actly what Rickey and the other 
Brooklyn folk had expected him to be 
in this, his third year as a Dodge: 
His hitting held up wonderfully an: 
in the field he had no superiors anc 
but few equals. Stuck in the clean-u; 
position in the batting order more or 
less against his judgment, if not his 
will, Jackie quickly vindicated Shot- 
ton’s master-minding by stepping out 
to the league lead in runs-batted-in. 
Never regarded as a distance hitter, 
despite his even dozen home runs in 
both '47 and °48, he began to belt the 
ball not only often, but also for extra 
bases. The RBI's piled up swiftly. 

As always, he has been a terror on 
the base-paths all season. His base- 
running, in fact, frequently does more 
to endear him to the action-hungry 
fans than his slugging or his fielding. 
The old-timers shake their heads and 
mutter the magic name of Ty Cobb 
when Jackie takes off from first on a 
sacrifice play, speeds around second 
without even slowing down, and ca- 
reens madly into third. From first to 
third on a cleanly-fielded bunt. Its 
impossible, but Robby has done it. 

Remarking on Robby ridding him- 
self of his early-season slump, a 
Dodger official said to Branch Rickey 
that Jackie had come a long way. 

“A long way,” agreed Rickey sol- 
emnly, “a long, long way. I doubt if 
anybody, even Jackie himself, realizes 
how far he has come.” 


Copyright, Sport 
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4 leading liberal spokesman for the South. 


tired of Northern attacks. turns the tables on the Yankees 


WHAT'S WRONG 
WITH THE NORTH 


BY HODDING CARTER 


Reprinted from Look 


N A WAY, I am writing this 

as a tribute to the late Sher- 
lock Meriwhether. He was a reporter 
on our newspaper—I should say, a 
Crusading Journalist — who was 
known admiringly to the staff as Ol’ 
Fearless. 

One afternoon last spring, Fearless 
and I were having a quiet chat in my 
office. We are very democratic down 
here in Mississippi except during 
some presidential campaigns. 

I happened to mention that our cir- 
culation was slumping. No oomph on 
the front page. Nothing to help street 
sales. Then OI’ Fearless got an idea. 
His eyes lit up. : 

“Boss,” he said, ‘I've got it! Let’s 
do some crusading!” 

“There's nothing left around here 
to crusade about,” I answered pessi- 
mistically. “Everybody's reforming. 
~ HODDING CARTER is editor of the 
Greenville, Miss., Delta Democrat-Times 
and a frequent contributor to national 
magazines of articles in defense of the 
South. In 1946 he won a Pulitzer Prize 
for editorial writing. 


Mr. Truman's Civil Rights has got 
‘em all scared to death.” 

“You don't understand,” Fearless 
interrupted. “Not a crusade here. Up 
North.” 

“All right, Fearless, you can go,” I 
agreed, “But you've got to travel in 
disguise. It wouldn't be safe for you 
otherwise.” 

OP Fearless had it all planned out. 
He would pass as a Northern Pro- 
gressive. 

For three weeks, he lived in a cellar, 
where he acquired a pale, sallow, sky- 
scraper-shadow complexion. During 
the entire period, he dieted exclusive- 
ly on barbiturates, Martinis, black 
coffee and tongue on rye—except for 
a cornpone, salt-meat turnip- 
green jag one unfortunate week end. 

By prearrangement, he divorced his 
wife, married again and divorced his 
second wife, with the secret under- 
standing that he could remarry his 
first wife when he came home. 

Poor devil. He never did. 
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But that lay in the future. Fearless 
subscribed to three left-wing period- 
icals and the Congressional Record. 
He memorized the campaign speeches 
of Henry Wallace. He cultivated a 
habit of shaking his head disparag- 
ingly at any mention of the South. 
And in three weeks he was ready. 

The arrangement was that he 
would telegraph coded summaries of 
his findings at intervals to keep me 
posted. 

He was to write his series after he 
returned. We had great hopes for it 
and planned to title it I the Land 
of Grim Snow. 

Alas, the full story Ol’ Fearless un- 
earthed will never be written, for | 
never saw him alive again. But I do 
have decoded messages he sent me. 

I am sure that for all his courage, 
Ol’ Fearless was scared as hell. His 
first message from New York indi- 
cated his anxiety. 

“Boss,” it read, ‘I feel that I am 
being followed. Murder stalks these 
streets, brutal, unprovoked murder. 
Up in Harlem, the bodies of mugging 
victims are piled high for the white 
wings each morning. Along the 
waterfront, the fishes feed on the 
ghastly remains of longshoremen and 
social workers. 

“Gangsters torture and kill, just to 
try out a new headline. Grim-faced 
policemen patrol the streets, armed 
to and including the teeth, but to no 
avail. Rapine and horrible death 
threaten the New Yorker at every 
turnstile.” 

His second message, six days later,. 
was calmer. But its implications were 
clear. 
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“Boss, I am frankly disturbed. 
From Philadelphia to Chicago, I 
haven't found a plain American voter 
yet. It’s worse than the poll tax. 

“Everyone is a Polish-American 
voter, an Italian-American voter, a 
Negro-American voter, a Jewish- 
American voter, a German-American 
voter, an Irish-American voter, a 
Labor-American voter, an American- 
way-of-life voter or an un-American 
voter. As a matter of fact, most folks 
don’t even vote up here at all. They 
are voted. In the North, mney 
is doomed.” 

And so his coded reports went. He 
was almost detected one evening at a 
peace rally when he forgot to boo the 
Atlantic Pact. But he was getting the 
low-down on the North. 

Suffice it to say that his was a grisly 
tale. A tale of Northern slums and 
ghettos, of racia! and religious strife 
and the defiling of tabernacles and 
churches. A tale of Northern class 
warfare, in which men raged like 
beasts outside of struck factories, club- 
bing and knifing and shooting in wild 
Yankee orgies of hate. A tale of Red 
Northern traitors, plotting the na- 
tion’s overthrow, stealing state secrets 
and even pumpkins. 

Then the tragedy. Two nights be- 
fore he was to come home, Ol’ Fear- 
less collapsed in a hotel lounge. Cal- 
lous, indifferent Northerners let him 
lie there for seventy-six hours. Later, 
he was dragged off to jail for the 
third-degree before being taken to a 
hospital. 

By then, he was beyond human aid. 
But as he lay dying, he managed to 
scribble a final message. It was smug- 
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gled out and mailed by a kindly in- 
terne—a native of South Carolina, by 
the way. That message explained the 
cause of Fearless’ death. : 

“Boss,” it read, “I hate to go out 
this way. . . . What happened was 
that I met two decent Northerners in 
the hotel bar. That ruined the series, 
and the old heart couldn't stand it. So 
long, boss. . . .” 

You needn't believe this story about 
Fearless and his adventures. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I don’t either. But neither 
do I believe the reverse stories about 
the South upon which the adventures 
of Fearless are patterned, all as like 
as like and with the same monotonous 
theme: What's Wrong with the 
South ? 

For a hundred years, the South has 
been investigated, harpooned, !am- 
pooned, pestered and exposed. One- 
sidedly and grotesquely, the South 
has been presented as a region of 
utter hopelessness, depravity and bru- 
tality. 

A lot of things are wrong with 
us. But not as wrong as the endless 
“exposés’” make out. And it seems 
to me that it’s about time to discover 
what's wrong with the North. 

I can’t do the kind of job Ol’ 
Fearless would have done. But .I 
have spent more time in the North 
than any six Northern experts on the 
South together have spent down here 
—about eight scattered years. 

The most obvious defect of the 
North, though not the most dan- 
gerous, is happily one that time will 
cure. 

Its people have not yet attained 
the homogeneity so necessary for na- 
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tional or regional stability. America’s 
strength is generally credited to the 
diverse national background of its 
settlers. But that strength has actu- 
ally been developed through the fus- 
ing of many peoples into one people, 
and not through the perpetuation of 
diversities. 

The South was a melting pot for 
generations before the great waves of 
immigration in the latter 19th and 
early 20th centuries. It was largely 
by-passed by the newer immigration. 
So for more than two hundred years, 
a homogeneous folk, a truly distinct 
people, has been created in the South. 

But the North has not yet had time 
for this fusion. In the industrial 
cities of the North, one can find even 
now a distinct pattern of settlement 
by nationalities. 

I am astounded at the number of 
foreign-language newspapers that are 
published in the North. I don’t ob- 
ject to them because they are printed 
in another language than our own; 
but their editorial content is too fre- 
quently slanted toward Old World 
yearnings and issues. 

And I am alarmed by the nation- 
alistic, racial or religious importance 
in Northern politics of the antece- 
dents of local office-seekers. No less 
importance is given to their attitudes 
toward such matters as the partition 
of Ireland, the recognition of Pales- 
tine, the Polish problem, the restora- 
tion of the Italian colonies and aid 
to Spain. 

The dishonest dexterity with which 
the politician plays for national bloc 
votes in the North is a shameful 
thing. And it is something less than 
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wholesome that the only problem on 
which they can unite is the Southern 
problem. 

This is not to say that the newer 
Americans are any less loyal or valu- 
able citizens than those whom time 
has severed from their national ori- 
gins. And I would not deny them 
their nostalgic pleasure in the food, 
the customs and the language of their 
forebears. 

But it is not good for them to 
continue to identify themselves with 
the aspirations or animosities of the 
past. It endangers their stability, 
makes them too suspicious of each 
other and weakens the North’s role 
as the only region that has all the 
answers. But all this will pass, as 
every Southerner knows. 

More serious is the intensity of 
racial and religious hatred. There is 
actually more of it in the North than 
in the South; and while intolerance 
is decreasing in the South it is in- 
creasing in every Northern city. 

The anti-Semitism, for example— 
the most tragic and longest-lasting 
expression of man’s inhumanity to 
man. 

We never had a Bund or a 
Christian Front in the South—and it 
should be remembered that in the 
‘20's the Klan flourished also in the 
North. We don't desecrate syna- 
gogues or enter into widespread con- 
spiracies, openly or covertly, to 
exclude Jews from our community 
life. The average business or social 
gathering in the South is not tainted 


with anti-Semitic jokes and repetitious - 


conversation about Jewish business 
practices. 
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Nor, among the laity, is there the 
bitter anti-Catholic—and, conversely, 
anti-Protestant—feeling that one dis- 
covers so often in the North. 

I know what you're about to say. 
The Negro. I am ashamed of the 
discrimination which the Negro suf- 
fers in the South; and a good many 
people are trying, with some success, 
to end it. 

But neither our discriminators nor 
those who protest discrimination pre- 
tend that it doesn’t exist. That pre- 
tense is assiduously practiced in the 
North. 

And, despite the restrictive one- 
sidedness of the white-Negro rela- 
tionship in the South, the individual 
members of the two races are not 
preoccupied with hating or fearing 
each other. But so many Northerners 
do hate, fear or shun the individual 
Negro. 

They are disturbed by his acceler- 
ating migration to the Northern land 
of opportunity. And it might be 
pertinent that the ract riot, the most 
hideous expression of racial tensions, 
is a Northern rather than a Southern 
phenomenon. 

I say in all honesty, and trom ob- 
servations made over a long period, 
that men hate and fear each other on 
more counts and with greater intensity 
in the North than anywhere else in 
the nation. 

Perhaps the artificiality of the 
principally urban life of the North, 
and the sense of insecurity it creates, 
may be responsible for these harsher 
tensions. At any rate, I would cite 
an insecurity psychosis as the third 
item in my bill of particulars. 
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This feeling of insecurity is most 
dangerously evidenced in the deplor- 
able mistrust of employer for em- 
ployee and employee for employer 
that is so characteristic of the sprawl- 
ing industrial kingdoms of the North. 

It is easier to panic ants when they 
are concentrated in the anthill than 
when they are scattered in smaller 
foraging groups across the fields. 

In their teeming anthills, North- 
erners worry about war, about peace, 
about the stock market, about national 
elections, about atoms and about the 
South far more than do Southerners. 
And this is largely because, existence 
in a crowded, industrial society is so 
delicately balanced between order and 
chaos, so artificial, so sensitive to the 
slightest strain. 

Bus strikes, subway strikes, coal 
strikes, longshoremen’s strikes, eleva- 
tor operators’ strikes—these can para- 
lyze the Northern city. But come 
hell or high water—and we've had 
both—the Southerner can somehow 
get to work, eat fairly regularly and 
keep from freezing. 

The Northern insecurity complex 
has - many unpleasant expressions. 
Yankees may not drink more than 
do Southerners, but they have less fun 
doing it. Just from the size of the 
mental hospitals, the number of men- 
tal specialists and a nonscientific per- 
sonal survey through the taproom 
conversation technique, I would say 
that the North has almost a monopoly 
on neurotics. 

The same goes for dipsomaniacs, 
abnormal sex delinquents, divorced 
couples, Communists, crime-comics 
readers and phony artistic faddists. 
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Nor are such states of mind helped 
by the provincialism of the average 
Northerner, especially the Northern 
city dweller. He hasn’t been any- 
where else and doesn’t want to go. 

Even in his native haunts, he ts a 
lonely man. Relatively few North- 
erners go in for good neighborliness 
except on a Pan-American basis. 
There are documented stories of New 
Yorkers who don’t know who lives in 
the next block and don’t care; and I 
have been told—though I refuse to 
believe it—that there are apartment 
house dwellers who are unacquainted 
with families living on the floor be- 
low them. 

Finally, there is the centralization 
of wealth, political power and popu- 
lation in the North—and particularly 
in the Northeast. It is not an un- 
mixed blessing for Northerners; and 
it is a distinct liability for the rest of 
the nation. 

The pursuit of wealth and the 
emphasis upon monetary values is 
important only where wealth abounds; 
we gave up dollar-chasing in the 
South a long time ago because there 
were so few dollars to chase. But it 
seems to me that in the North, money- 
making is too frequently a substitute 
for good citizenship. 

Since they are packed together in a 
sardine-can anonymity, the North's 
citizens either have no sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for their society 
or they are frustrated by a feeling of 
individual helplessness. 

At the same time, their material 
achievement and their political 
strength—-an accident of population 
density—create a false conviction. 
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They believe they are superior to the 
yokels down in the Southern hinter- 
lands. 

This superiority complex justifies 
the continued economic exploitation 
of the Southern colonies. It also en- 
genders a missionary zeal to save the 
savage soul by forcibly imposing new 
social and political concepts upon our 
benighted region. 

This is all very sad, and I have only 
one program for putting the North in 
order. It is actually simple: 

Scatter the North’s industries in a 
southerly direction, with Mississippi 
as the focal point, disperse its popula- 
tion in a different direction and end 
its political domination by reducing 
New York, Pennsylvania and possibly 
Massachusetts to territorial status. 

This program ought to result in a 
lot of letters if nothing else. And if 
Federal bayonets are required to effect 
these overdue reforms, so let it be. 
We've got a lot of surplus Federal 
bayonets down here anyway. They 
were swapped for contraband cotton 
right after Reconstruction. 

This brings me to a last comment 


on what's wrong with the North. Like 
the South and the West, the North is 
a proving ground for a still un- 
achieved ideal which we call the dem- 
ocratic way. Our imperfect society is 
a long distance yet from that ideal. 

Our failures in the South are not 
unlike the failures elsewhere; and our 
Southern predilection for shutting our 
eyes to our faults and telling the 
North to go to blazes complements 
the Northern tendency to rail against 
Southern shortcomings while ignoring 
its own. 

Whatever the differences in  re- 
gional examples of democracy’s im- 
perfection, the imperfection itself is 
universal. 

Some day we'll realize it, and the 
sooner the better. Some day, Ol’ 
Fearless and the crusading investiga- 
tor from up North will get together 
and decide to look at the nation in- 
stead of at its separate parts. Together 
they may discover that no region in 
America has a monopoly on dermo- 
cratic virtues or undemocratic vices. 

Take the North, for instance. . . . 

(Copyright, Look, August 16, 1949) 
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The great Negro heavyweight champion aroused white fans 
by his refusal to kewtow to convention and his insistence on all his rights 
as a man despite reluctance to accept a colored titleholder 


THE JACK JOHNSON ERA 
OF BOXING 


BY JOHN LARDNER 


Reprinted from The New Yorker 


ROM 1908 to 1915, the Amer- 
F ica public betrayed a good deal 

of resentment and a certain un- 
easiness over the fact that the heavy- 
weight boxing championship of the 
world was held by a Negro, Jack 
Johnson. 

These feelings were shared by 
many newspapers, in both the North 
and the South, and were encouraged 
by boxing promoters and managers, 
who saw that the wave of concern for 
white prestige in the prize ring had 
excellent business possibilities. The 
records do not show whether it was 
a newspaper writer, an orator, or a 
professional fight man who first used 
the term ‘‘white hope’’ to describe a 
Caucasian boxer consecrated to the 
task of whipping Johnson. In any 
case, the expression was taken seri- 
ously by large numbers of people, and 
white hopes abounded as long as 
“Johnson was champion. 

It was a state of affairs quite dis- 
similar to anything known during the 


JOHN LARDNER is sports columnist 
for Newsweek. 


championship of Joe Louis, who has 
had wide popularity with the press 
and the public. It’s true that when 
Louis retired, undefeated, last March, 
one reporter at a mass interview 
grumpily asked him if he wasn’t fa- 
voring his own race in naming Ezzard 
Charles and Jersey Joe Walcott, both 
Negroes, as the leading contenders 
for the title. (Another reporter aft- 
erward charged that the question was 
inspired by pique brought on because 
Louis served only two bottles of liq- 
uor at the interview.) Louis, speak- 
ing a little more sharply than is usual 
with him, said no, that he wanted 
every good heavyweight, light or 
dark, to have a chance at the cham- 
pionship sooner or later. 

Thirty-five years betore, no one 
would have dreamed of consulting 
Jack Johnson about the matter of the 
succession. The oniy consideration 
then was that Johnon be supplanted 
in office, preferably by force, by a 
white man. 

There seem to have been two main 
reasons for the intensity of the feel- 
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ing against Johnson. The first was a 
sort of racial vanity that prevailed 
among American Caucasians—a re- 
luctance to accept any Negro as the 
best fist fighter in the world. The sec- 
ond was the character of the particu- 
lar Negro who held the title. Johnson 
was a headlong defier of convention. 
He insisted on all his rights as a man 
of the world at a time when most 
people believed that Negroes should 
know what was called their place and 
should live their lives as discreetly 
and intramurally as possible. Not, to 
be sure, that the belief has altogether 
vanished today. 

Much was made while Louis was 
champion of his ‘good behavior’ and 
discretion in representing his race in 
the public eye. Actually, Louis is a 
modest and self-contained man by na- 
ture, who has led pretty much the 
kind of life he prefers. His deliber- 
ate concessions to prejudice have been 
few. 

Johnson, however, made no conces- 
sions at all. He was contemptuous of 
the white fighters he beat in the ring 
and showed this freely. He did not 
conceal his personal habits, which 
were flamboyant and aroused passion- 
ate criticism. He associated with 
white women when so disposed. He 
drove the fastest cars he could buy. 
He drank with good appetite, though 
hardly enough to justify the conten- 
tion of Billy Sunday that Johnson's 
loss of the championship, in 1915, 
was attributed to “that hellish, in- 
iquitous booze that makes a man’s 
brain a mud puddle.” 

* Johnson remained a sound physi- 
cal specimen all his life and was still 
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boxing professionally at forty-five. 
His inclinations were pedagogic 
rather than dissolute. Addressing a 
conference of Methodist bishops in 
Kansas, one day, long after his retire- 
ment as a fighter, he urged his audi- 
ence to live hygienically and, if 
possible, to avoid alcohol, which, he 
said, could be harmful unless you 
knew how to handle it. 

In 1912, Johnson was convicted in 
Chicago of violation of the Mann 
Act, following a series of attacks on 
him, on various grounds, in news- 
papers, pulpits, and meetings of re- 
form groups and women’s clubs. Sen- 
tenced to serve a year and a day in 
federal prison, he jumped bail and 
fled the country. He spent most of 
the next two years in Paris; he fre- 
quented the boulevard cafés and the 
race tracks, wearing a beret and some- 
times sipping beer through a straw. 

The white-hope movement in 
America meanwhile became increas- 
ingly active. On the part of the man- 
agers of white hopes, it also became 
increasingly cynical. It was acknowl- 
edged generally, though privately, in 
the trade that the four best fighters 
of the time, apart from Johnson, were 
Sam Langford, Joe Jeannette, Sam 
McVey, and Harry Wills. Being 
Negroes, they were all totally ineli- 
gible as hopes. They were seldom 
permitted to fight white men, and 
when they were, it was almost always 
with the understanding that both 
parties to the match would avoid de- 
livering knockout punches. (At that 


- time, rmany states forbade awarding 


decisions in prizefights, with the re- 
sult that a fight in which there was 
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no knockout was often recorded in- 
nocuously under the heading of “No 
Decision,” or “ND.”) Roughly 
speaking, in the years Johnson held 
the title while in self-imposed exile, 
from 1912 to 1915, a white hope was 
any white heavyweight who had not 
recently been knocked out by another 
white heavyweight. 

Some white hopes were taken more 
seriously than others by the public, 
usually because they had the advan- 
tage of brighter advertising. Among 
these were Carl Morris, the Sapulpa 
Giant; Luther McCarty, the Cowboy 
Fighter; Arthur Pelkey; Gunboat 
Smith; and Frank Moran. Then, 
there were a number of unpreten- 
tious, steady-going professionals who 
were content to be called white hopes 
by their managers only and to beat 
the better-known white hopes from 
time to time, without seeking ad- 
vancement as a consequence. The sec- 
ond group included Jim Flyan, the 
Fresno Fireman; Joe Cox; Jim Barry; 
Tom (Bearcat) McMahon; and Wild 
Burt Kenny, who was noted for his 
triple lead—"‘with the head, elbow, 
and knee,”” his admirers used to ex- 
plain—and for the fact that he had 
been disqualified twice during a tour 
of Ireland for kicking opponents 
atter he had knocked them down. 

There were also a few imported 
white hopes, such as Boer Rodel, the 
South African white hope, or Hero 
“of Ladysmith; Jim Coffey, the Irish 

white hope, or Roscommon Giant, 
and Bombardier Billy Wells, the Brit- 
ish white hope. Rodel, after a few 
fights in this country, became better 
known as the Diving Venus. Wells 
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was a tall fellow with a classical box- 
ing style, but he had a chin of crystal 
and was knocked out ten times. He 
almost always fell in a straight, pure, 
Doric line, like a tree crashing in a 
forest. Coffey did well in America 
for a while, but then became a martyr 
to what Dan Morgan, one of the few 
white-hope managers who are still 
alive, calls “the law of jaws.” 

“He was a great prospect,” says 
Morgan, of Coffey, “‘as long as he ate 
poor-man’s food, like chuck steak, 
that keeps the jaws tough. But he 
made some money and started eating 
porterhouse, and his jaws went to 
hell.” 

In 1913, the expression “white 
champion of the world’ was coined 
to describe Luther McCarty, winner 
of a white-hope tournament in Cali- 
fornia. McCarty, a Nebraska ranch 
hand, was a good fighter—the most 
promising of the white hopes, by alt 
contemporary accounts—but he died 
of a brain hemorrhage at the age of 
twenty-one, during a fight with Pel- 
key. Pelkey, in turn, lost the white 
championship to Gunboat Smith. 
Loose reasoners have said that Sam 
Langford, then the strongest of the 
Negro boxers in America, missed be- 
coming white champion of the world 
himself only because Smith, whom 
Langford knocked out late in 1914, 
in one of the rare honest interracial 
bouts of the day, had had the pru- 
dence to be beaten by Georges Car- 
pentier first. 

Carpentier took little stock in his 
new title. For one thing, he lived 
and fought chiefly in Paris, where 
Jack Johnson was also living, and it 
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would have been ridiculous for a frail 
middleweight like Carpentier to claim 
even the white championship while 
he worked in the neighborhood of 
Johnson, who held the aill-color 
championship and weighed fifty 
pounds more. For another thing, 
Carpenticr and Johnson were occa- 
sional fellow-employees in the inter- 
national business house of Dan Mc- 
Ketrick, who dominated Paris boxing 
in the years just before the First 
World War. 

It was McKetrick who finally 
brought Johnson into the ring against 
a white hope for the first time since 
Johnson had become a fugitive from 
justice. Johnson was broke, hungry, 
and thirsty in early 1914. To make 
a quick stake, he fought another 
Negro, Battling Jim Johnson, in Paris 
one night, and kept his title, in spite 
of the fact that he fractured his hand 
during the fight. His earnings from 
the match amounted to thirty-five per 
cent of a three-thousand-dollar gate. 

Broke again soon afterward, he 
told McKetrick he was going to Ham- 
burg to give a wrestling exhibition on 
the private estate of a brewer. Mc- 
Ketrick was upset. He had just ar- 
ranged and announced a bout for the 
championship, to take place in Paris, 
in June, between Johnson and Frank 
Moran, a white hope in the United 
States who was managed by McKet- 
rick himself. He had an interest in 
keeping Johnson hea!thy. 

“Wrestling for brewers!" he 
snarled. “You might get killed.” 

“I'm needy,” said Johnson. 

McKetrick decided he would have 
to go to Hamburg to protect him. He 
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felt it would not look right for the 
manager of one signatory in the title 
fight to be touring Europe with the 
other, so he borrowed the passport of * 
Léon See, a prospector who later dis- 
covered Primo Carnera, and travelled 
under See's name. Johnson enter- 
tained the brewer, and McKetrick 
brought him back to Paris in fair con- 
dition. “He was paid off in cash and 
the merchandise of the house,” said 
McKetrick later. McKetrick then 
told Johnson that there must be no 
more nonsense before the fight with 
Moran. It turned out, however, that 
there was a great deal of nonsense, 
most of it contributed by Moran and 
McKetrick. 

The events preceding this fight are 
among the most curious in ring his- 
tory. McKetrick’s position was un- 
usual, and tempting. He was the ac- 
tual promoter of the match, though 
he employed a front man, Théodore 
Vienne. He was powerful enough to 
dictate the selection of the referee and 
the judges. He had a perfect op- 
portunity and a strong incentive to 
take over Johnson's championship for 
Moran and carry it back to the United 
States, with or without the connivance 
of Johnson, who could not go home 
himself and needed money badly. 
Moran might have been a popular 
and profitable champion. He was a 
swashbuckling, red-haired former 
sailor, who referred to his right fist 
as Mary Ann and had improved his 
publicity value by courting the actress 
Lillian Lorraine. 

Only one thing stood in the way of 
a Caucasian coup d'état: As the day 
of the fight approached, McKetrick 
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came to dislike Moran intensely. “I’m 
as bitter a man as there is in the 
world,” McKetrick told me a few 
years before his death, in 1948. He 
was speaking of his capacity for hold- 
ing grudges, and he did not exag- 
gerate. Moran, after the announce- 
ment of the Johnson match, had made 
a personal-appearance tour of Ameri- 
can cities, billed as the official hope- 
elect of the white race. In the proc- 
ess, he had acquired a second manager 
—Ike Dorgan, brother of Tad, the 
cartoonist. This caused McKetrick, 
in Paris, to brood on the possibility 
that Moran, once he became cham- 
pion, might cast off McKetrick, his 
benefactor. McKetrick was further 
disturbed by indications of growing 
independence in Moran when the 
fighter arrived in France for the con- 
test. 

“Let's sign a contract, Frank,” Mc- 
Ketrick said one day. Moran de- 
clined, explaining that during his 
hitch in the Navy he had vowed to 
himself to live in perfect faith with 
the world and never sign another pa- 
per. The statement had a true-blue, 
manly sound on the face of it, but it 
filled McKetrick with rage. 

A few days later, he told Moran 
that he had made a vow of his own. 
“IT vowed that you would never get a 
nickel from this fight,” he said. "You 
or anyone else, including me. I'm 
_ tying up all the profits.” Moran was 
alarmed by the threat. So was John- 
son, when he heard of it. However, 
neither man could quite believe that 
McKetrick would sacrifice his own 
cash expectations to his anger. Both 
were wrong. Claiming that Moran 
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had not repaid certain sums advanced 


to him while he was in training, Mc- 


-Ketrick got a Paris lawyer, Lucien 


Cerf, to have the profits of the fight 
impounded—his share as well as 
Moran's and Johnson’s—in advance, 
and to arrange that none of them 
could touch a sou of it until all three 
had signed a release. 

The fight took place on June 27th, 
at the Velodrome d’Hiver. Moran and 
Johnson entered the ring reluctantly 
but still with some hope that Mc- 
Ketrick would relent and release the 
money. Johnson said later that he 
had not, even before the attachment 
of the profits, agreed to lose the 
championship. He added, though, 
that at the time he could see several 
ways in which it might be taken from 
him by conspiracy. When Carpentier, 
who acted as referee, warned him in 
the first round, for a violation of a 
minor French rule—against holding 
one’s opponent—he felt a little sick. 
It would have been a simple matter 
for the referee to have given Moran 
the fight on a foul, and Johnson 
knew it. Carpentier, however, made 
no further trouble. 

Johnson's confidence returned. He 
outboxed Moran easily. He did not 


*hit him hard, but Moran, according 


to eyewitnesses, could not hit the 
champion at all. ‘The only time he 
touched Johnson,” McKetrick said 
once, ‘was when they shook hands, 
before and after the fight.” Johnson 
won the decision in twenty rounds. 
Next day, Moran found McKetrick at 
the race track and asked him for an 
advance on his share of the purse. 
McKetrick put on his most truculent 
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sneer. ‘'Here’s two hundred francs to 
bet with,” he said. ‘It’s all you'll ever 
get from me.” Johnson was no more 
successful. 

Soon afterward, the impounded 
money passed out of McKetrick’s 
control and, as far as anyone has ever 
been able to learn, out of reach of 
mortal man altogether. The profits, 
amounting to a hundred and eighty 
thousand francs (which was thirty- 
six thousand dollars in 1914), had 
been deposited by Cerf in the Bank 
of France. On August 4th, with the 
outbreak of war, there was a general 
banking moratorium in France. Cerf 
was killed in action in 1915. After 
the war, his business papers could not 
be found. The bank refused to 
acknowledge, without seeing the per- 
tinent papers, a deposit of which it 
said it had no record. 

McKetrick, his wrath having cooled 
with the years, made an effort in 1927 
to find the missing treasure. By then 
he had a stevedoring business in New 
York and some high Tammany con- 
tacts. He asked Mayor james J. 
Walker to look.into the matver during 
a holiday trip that the Mayor was 
about to take to Europe. Walker 
made inquiries in Paris but found out 
nothing helpful. “The French think 
you're running some kind of a con 
game, Dan,” he told McKetrick when 
he got home. 

McKetrick, even though time sof- 
tened him, continued for the rest of 
his life to take pride in the memory 
of his bitterness against Moran and 
the way he had bilked the fighter at 
his own expense. His favorite story 
of the feud concerned a meeting he 
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had with Moran in London in late 
1914 or early 1915. Moran was in- 
solvent. He needed a haircut, and 
the heels of his shoes were run down. 
“He told me,” McKetrick recalled 
years later, “that he was going home 
and get some fights and make some 
easy money. I said, ‘Go ahead, 
Frank, go ahead. If you get there, 
you'll be the first man I ever heard of, 
outside of our Saviour, that could 
walk on water.” ”’ 

McKetrick’s dudgeon had been 
aimed at Moran, but Johnson was the 
one who suffered most from it. Not 
only had he risked his championship 
for nothing, but the share he lost, 
$14,400, was bigger than either Mc- 
Ketrick’s or Moran's. After the fight 
—and after giving a victory banquet 
for himself, at which the staples were 
baked chicken, broiled lobster, and 
several tubs of champagne—John- 
son’s need for cash was more urgent 
than ever. 

He sailed to Buenos Aires at the 
end of 1914. From there, he went to 
Barbados, and from Barbados to 
Havana, where he dickered with Jack 
Curley, a boxing promoter who later 
became a wholesale dealer in wres- 
tlers, about a championship match - 
with a white hope. Johnson did not 
care which white hope he fought. The 
war had narrowed the field pretty 
much to American white hopes, the 
most profitable variety anyway, es- 
pecially if the fight could be held at 
some place—such as Havana of 
Juarez, Mexico—that was accessible 


_ both to Johnson, the fugitive from 


justice, and to American ticket-buyers. 
Curley shared Johnson's views on 
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the advantage of holding the fight 
near home, 2nd he furthermore had 
a particular white hope in mind. The 
man was Jess Willard, the Potta- 
watomie Giant, a plump Kansan of 
thirty-two, who was six feet six inches 
tall and weighed two hundred and 
fifty pounds. Willard had first been 
proposed as a challenger for the 
championship by himself and _ his 
manager, an Illinois barber named 
Tom Jones. On seeing the suggestion 
repeated respectfully by several news- 
papers, Willard straightway with- 
drew from active boxing, so as not 
to endanger his new claim. 

Managers of rival heavyweights 
recognized the merit of this move, 
which was the only one, they pri- 
vately agreed, by which Willard 
could possibly remain eligible. Pub- 
licly, however, throughout the Wil- 
lard boom, they denounced his tactics 
and insisted that the big man was no 
better qualified to fight for the title 
than the average spermaceti whale. 

They referred spitefully to a bout 
that had taken place in March, 1914, 
between Willard and the unambi- 
tious veteran Bearcat McMahon, in 
Youngstown, Ohio. Dan Morgan, 
describing Willard to McMahon be- 
fore the contest, had said, ‘“This bum 
just sticks out his left hand. Ignore 
it... McMahon had ignored it, and 
had beaten Willard easily. Willard 
had then knocked out two men of 
desser reputation than McMahon— 
Boer Rodel and Dan Daily. His 
strategic retirement followed the 
Daily match. From April, 1914, un- 
til he met Johnson, a year later, he 
lay stubbornly fallow. 
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Curley, having signed up von 
Johnson and Willard, announced 
early in 1915 that they would fight 
in Juarez, on March 17th. The news- 
papers began to quote forecasts of 
Johnson’s imminent downfall. On 
Lincoln’s Birthday, the New York 
Tribune, perhaps without attaching 
any special significance to the date. 
cited an ‘expert’ who ‘“‘firmly be- 
lieves that the day is not far distant 
when the sun of the Negro fighters 
will set.” A few days afterward, the 
Tribune said, “The promoters 
{Curley was backed by outside cap- 
ital] are banking high on Willard 
slipping over a winning punch and 
becoming the heavyweight champion 
of the world.’ The statement reflected 
accurately the frank partisanship of 
the men who had made the match. 
When William J. Muldoon, a 
former wrestler who was the ranking 
sports sage of the time, declared 
for publication that Willard was “un- 
schooled, simple-minded, and handi- 
capped by his height and weight,” 
Curley replied that Muldoon, in spite 
of his fame as an oracle, had never 


‘picked a fight right in his life. Curley, 


who died some years ago, always de- 
nied that picking this fight correctly 
was anything but guesswork. How- 
ever, it has been widely said and writ- 
ten ever since that both Willard and 
the promoters had good reason to 
bank high “on Willard slipping over 
a winning punch’’—that their ad- 
vance information was more com- 
plete than Muldoon’s. In a_ book 
called Jack Johnson: In the Ring— 
and Out, published in 1927, Johnson 
wrote about his attitude toward the 
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Willard fight as follows: “In order 
to return to this home {the United 
States} and ultimately resume my ac- 
tivities among those who meant most 
to me, I was willing to make any 
sacrifice. This desire to wipe out 
prejudices against me and to still 
criticism of my conduct included my 
willingness to permit Willard to ac- 
quire the heavyweight championship 
of the world and my consent to go to 
prison.” 

He did not really expect, though, 
he added, to go to prison. It had 
been hinted to him very broadly, he 
said, that the main thing against him 
was that he held the championship, 
and that if he surrendered it, the gov- 
ernment would be inclined to make 
a deal. He did not say where this 
hint came from. 

Willard went to a ranchhouse near 
Juarez to train for the bout. In the 
evenings, he played cooncan, a card 
game, and worried about Pancho 
Villa, the bandit. Villa was warring 
with Venustiano Carranza just then, 
but it was understood that he had 
promised peace in Juarez for the 
fight, in return for a percentage of 
the gate receipts. Apparently, the 
agreement was not firm enough to 
satisfy either Willard, Johnson, or 
the promoters, for Curley announced 
suddenly that the match had been 
transferred to Havana. It was held 
there, at the Oriental Race Track, on 
the afternoon of April Sth. A good- 
sized crowd had arrived in Havana 
from the United States in the first 


few days of April, and there were . 


about twenty thousand pcople sitting 
in the hot sun inside the race track 
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when the fight began. Several thou- 
sand others looked on from the low 
hilltops outside the track. 

Johnson had been guaranteed thirty 
thousand dollars, plus the European 
and South American rights to the 
motion pictures of the bout. In re- 
turn, he said later, he had agreed to 
lose, in the tenth round. (The fight 
was advertised for forty-five rounds. ) 
His story was that the thirty thousand 
dollars was to be taken from the gate 
receipts and delivered to his wife at 
her seat at the ringside, that there 
was a delay in counting out this 
money, and that it was not until long 
after the tenth round that Mrs. John- 
son signalled to him that delivery had 
been made. 

Whatever the merits of Johnson's 
account, the fight was undoubtedly a 
sluggish one for the first twenty-five 
rounds. Willard’s outthrust left hand, 
ignored previously by the obscure 
Bearcat McMahon and to be ignored 
four years later by Jack Dempsey, was 
treated with respect by Johnson, the 
strongest and cleverest boxer of his 
generation. No important blows were 
struck by either man. In the twenty- 
fifth round, however, Johnson gave 
signs of being tired. At the start of 
the twenty-sixth, wrote a newspaper- 
man covering the fight, the referee, 
Jack Welsh, had to “call” him out 
from his corner, and Johnson “‘'tot- 
tered” to the center of the ring. Wil- 
lard landed two light punches, and 
then a right uppercut. Johnson fell 
to the floor, rolled over on his back, 
and was counted out. 

There is a photograph of the 
knockout that is still one of the most 
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spectacular and bitterly discussed of 
all prizefight pictures. It shows the 
dark, sweat-shiny mass of Johnson 
lying with his knees flexed and a 
forearm thrown across his eyes, 
against a background of spectators 
whose white shirts seem to shimmer 
in the sun. Johnson, some people 
have argued from time to time since 
then, is delicately and very con- 
sciously shading his eyes from the 
sun’s glare as he waits for the count 
of ten to be finished. But the picture 
can be read with equal facility as 
proving that Johnson is stunned or 
exhausted. In any case, the white- 
hope era ended then and there. 

A great demonstration of Cau- 
casian glee took place around the 
ring, where policemen and soldiers 
with pistols and swords tried to keep 
the enthusiastic crowd from mob- 
bing Willard. They finally got him 
safely to his dressing room. Johnson 
sat for a while in the box office, 
watching the gate receipts being 
counted and stacked. The day after. 
the fight, he appeared in downtown 
Havana about noon. People followed 
him wherever he went, and he gave 

out a number of moody statements. 
He said it was ‘‘the old story of age.” 
He said that Willard was ‘‘too big 
for the average-sized heavyweight 
ever to beat.’’ (Dempsey weighed a 
hundred and eighty-seven pounds 
when he beat Willard.) Johnson 
spoke of getting away from crowds. 
He spoke of going to China. He 
mentioned a project he had in mind 
of playing Othello on the stage, 
after first rewriting parts of it. 

By nightfall of April 6th, the day 
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after the fight, American correspond- 
ents had sent home upward of sixty 
thousand words about the event, 
mostly jubilant, by cable alone. It 
was a heavy file for those days. From 
an American point of view, Willard 
—or, to be technically accurate, John- 
son—had made the biggest splash in 
Havana since the sinking of the 
Maine. 

Willard reached the United States 
soon after the news of his victory. 
His progress through Florida by train, 
wrote a reporter, was “one continu- 
ous ovation.” There were crowds, 
bands, and flags at the railroad sta- 
tions. People drove in from the back 
country in cars and wagons to see 
him. “Hey, Jess!” yelled a man in 
St. Augustine. “Show us the fist that 
knocked out Johnson!” Willard 
raised his right hand, “as big as a 
small ham,” as one dispatch said, 
and not, as a rule, much more active. 

The North was as elated as the 
South. Though the train arrived at 
Pennsylvania Station, in New York, 
at night, three thousand people were 
there to meet it. Crowds lined the 
streets to watch the new champion 
being driven to his hotel. Willard ap- 
peared for two weeks at Hammer- 
stein’s New York Theatre, at five 
thousand dollars a week. He then hit 
the road on a vaudeville tour. It was, 
as one boxing critic wrote, all he did 
hit for some time afterward. From 
vaudeville, Willard went to the 101 
Ranch Show, in which he gave gentle 
exhibitions of sparring and displayed 
an old talent for riding horses. 
Curley and Tom Jones were both 
helping to manage him at that point, 
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but soon Willard organized the Jess 
Willard Buffalo Bill Show and cut 
Jones and Curley adrift. Willard was 
a highly successful showman in cow- 
boy roles. Jones, who, like Curley, 
during the next few years sued the 
champion sporadically for breach of 
contract, once said that expenses for 
the fight in Havana had put Willard 
ten thousand dollars in debt, but that 
by 1920 his earnings, chiefly from 
the Wild West shows, had amounted 
to between five and six hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Thanks, probably, to the overtones 
of prudence in his nature, Willard 
began to lose his popularity with fight 
fans within a year after his knockout 
of Johnson. In 1916, in the old 
Madison Square Garden, he fought 
Frank Moran, Johnson's defeated 
challenger in Paris. Among the wit- 
nesses was John L. Sullivan, the first 
American world’s heavyweight cham- 
pion. As the father of the ‘‘color line” 
in boxing and an outspoken race 
patriot, Sullivan may have been dis- 
posed to think well of Willard. If 
he was, he changed his mind in an 
early round of the match. A second 
in Willard’s corner shouted to the 
press—inaccurately, it developed— 
that Willard had broken his hand. 

“He sprained his foot getting 
away, you mean,” grumbled Sullivan, 
who then put on his pearl-gray derby 
and fur-lined overcoat and left the 
arena. The bout, fought cautiously by 
both men throughout, was a no-deci- 
sion affair, but the newspaper verdict 
was in general for Willard. 


Willard did not box formally again . 


until the bout in which Dempsey 
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knocked him out, in 1919. After the 
United States entered the war, in 
1917, someone sent President Wilson 
a telegram, signed with Willard’s 
name, that read, “I will fight. When 
do you want me?” Announcement of 
the message in Washington upset 
Willard, who denied having sent it 
and said plaintively that he was not 
eligible for service, because of his 
height, weight, wife, and five chil- 
dten. ‘It’s a vicious practical joke,” 
said Jess. 

Johnson, after losing the cham- 
pionship, learned that his hope of re- 
turning home without serving his 
Mann Act sentence was groundless. 
He went to England. ‘i here, he said 
later, his ingenuity was soon taxed 
by what he described as still another 
double cross, this one involving the 
rights to the motion pictures of the 
Willard fight. Johnson had expected 
to make most of his profit from the 
bout by distributing the pictures in 
Europe and South America. The 
North American rights to the films 
were held by a syndicate, which in- 
cluded the promoters of the fight. 

The pictures of Johnson’s defeat 
were considered to be potentially so 
valuable that the syndicate tried te 
bring them into the United States, in 
spite of a federal law, passed in 1912, 
forbidding the importation or inter- 
state movement of all motion pictures 
of prizefights. The syndicate was 
stopped by a court order in Newark 
and by another in Maine. It made 
a third effort in 1916, when the fight 
pictures were thrown on an outdoor 
screen in Quebec and rephotographed 
by a camera crew just across the 
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border, at Rouses Point, New York. 
The second-hand pictures were of- 
fered in court by the syndicate as 
legal, at least in New York State. 
The late James J. Johnston, a member 
of the syndicate, argued desperately 
in their defense, asking, among other 
things, whether it was illegal to snap 
pictures of the Canadian Niagara 
Falls from American soil. Since the 
Falls were not a prizefight, the court 
regarded this point as strained and 
barred the films. 

Johnson, meanwhile, had waited 
several months in London for his 
shipment of the pictures that he 
meant to sell to a British agent for 
distribution in Europe and South 
America. It’s possible that, as John- 
son suggests in his autobiography, the 
syndicate, balked in its attemps to 
show the pictures at home, decided-to 
bypass him and sell them in England 
itself. According to Johnson, he got 
word from an unnamed source that 
the films would arrive in London on 
a certain date. He said that when he 

went to the shipping office to collect 
them, he found another claimant, 
who was about to make off with 
them. Johnson, the account continues, 
took the films from him by force, car- 
iicd them to the British distributor he 
had chosen, and sold them. 

The colorful tone of this story is 
one that pervades Johnson's memoirs. 
In support of his version of the in- 

-cident, however, it may be said that 
a number of sportswriters and boxing 
men who were active in 1915 agree 
that a report of a plan to betray John- 
son on his motion-picture rights was 


accepted as fact in prizefight circles at 
the time. 

Johnson spent most of the period 
from 1916 to 1918 in Spain, where 
he won a few fights. In 1919, he 
went to Mexico, to make a try for a 
pardon from the United States gov- 
ernment. He was turned down. On 
July 20, 1920, he surrendered to fed- 
eral authorities in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, and was taken to Leavenworth 
Prison, in Kansas, where he served all 
but a few days of his sentence. He 
was released on July 9, 1921. 

His last professional fight, which 
he won from Bob Lawson on a foul, 
in Juarez, took place in 1926. 

In the nineteen-thirties, he made 
several appearances as a sideshow at- 
traction at Hubert’s Museum, on 
West Forty-second Street. I used to 
call on him there occasionally. He 
talked freely, and with a fine, ro- 
mantic feeling, about his life. 

Once, he paused, stared at me 
coldly, and said, ‘Just remember, 
whatever you write about me, that I 
was a man, and a good one.” 

He died in 1946, in a hospital in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, after an 
automobile collision on U. S. Route 
1, twenty miles north of that city. 
Several thousand people attended his 
funeral, which was held in Chicago. 

When Jess Willard was asked by a 
reporter to comment on his death, he 
said that Johnson had been the great- 
est of all heavyweight champions. 
“What happened in Havana, then?” 
asked the reporter. ‘I hit him a good 
uppercut,” said Willard calmly. 
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When a house painter and movie actress Loretta Young 


heard Virginia Paris sing they decided something should be done about it 


ENCORE FOR THE MAID 


BY BOOTON HERNDON 


Reprinted from American Weekly 


HE LITTLE girls were playing 

hop-scotch in front of Virginia's 

father’s house when he came 
out, cornet case tucked under his arm. 
“I'm going to rehearsal, Virginia,” 
he said. ‘Want to come along?” 

Six-year-old Virginia looked just 
once at the other girls, playing and 
laughing in the sunshine. Then she 
ran over and caught on to her father’s 
coattails. Off they went down the 
street together, because to Virginia 
nothing was more fun than standing 
by her father on the rough-lumber 
podium, listening to the volunteer 
band rehearse. 

By the time she was eight, Virginia 
could play the piano. Sometimes 
she'd have a cold, and her mother 
would suggest that she might stay 
home from school, but Virginia 
wouldn't hear of it. At school she 
could play the piano for the glee club 
rehearsal. 

At high school graduation, Vir- 
ginia sang, for the first time, as soloist 
while someone else played the piano. 
She heard the applause, and she knew 
then that that was it. 
to be a singer. 

It’s one thing, however, for a little 
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She was going © 


Negro girl in Fairmont, W. Va., to 
have a goal—another to realize it. 
One of nine children, daughter of a 
coal miner, to whom music could be 
only a sideline, she could hardly take 
off immediately for the finest music 
conservatories. After a brief period 
at college on a scholarship, Virginia 
went to work as a domestic servant. 
In a year she had enough money to 
buy a bus ticket to California. 

Nine years ago, Virginia Paris, 19 
years old and frightened to death, 
arrived in Los Angeles with $5.27 
in her purse. 

She spent $2.50 for taxi fare, only - 
to find that the people she was look- 
ing for had left town years before. 
A dollar went for a hotel room, and 
50 cents to the collection plate at 
Sunday School and church. 

‘Mama always told me if I was 
ever in a strange place to remember 
that you meet the nicest people in 
church,” Virginia explained. sure 
did. The next day I was a maid for 
a very nice family.” 

One day a year later, she was sing- 
ing as she made up the beds. Sud- 
denly a head poked in the second- 
story window. 


“Oops!” said Virginia. ‘Where'd 
you come from?” 

“I'm on a stepladder,” the young 
man explained. “I'm painting ‘the 
house, but I'm really a singer. You 
ought to meet my voice teacher.” 

Virginia did, and began her studies. 
It was so fascinating that she found 
taking care of the family’s four chil- 
dren took too much time. With tears 
on both sides, she left her employers. 

An agency told her they had just 
the spot. Loretta Young, the movie 
_ stars, wanted a personal maid. 

“TI don’t want to work for movie 
stars,” Virginia said. ‘‘They're too 
temperamental for me.” 

“Not Miss Young,” the interview- 
er said. ‘You will see.” 

Virginia got the job, with time off 
for music lessons and permission to 
rent a small piano for her room. One 
day she was singing a spiritual, sing- 
ing it the way she felt it, when Miss 

“Young came into the house, heard 
the song, and tried to find it on her 
own radio. Failing in that, she wan- 
dered around attempting to find out 
where else it could be coming from. 
Virginia looked up to see the mis- 
tress of the house standing in the 
door, enthralled. 

“Oh, gee,” Virginia said. 
sorry.” 

“TIL be sorry if you don’t go right 
on,’ Miss Young said. 

A few weeks later, Virginia, de- 
murely clad in her uniform with a 
little white apron and white cap, was 
serving camapes at a party given by 
Miss Young and her husband, Ted 
Lewis. Standing around the swim- 
ming pool, the guests included Clau- 
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dette Colbert, Fred MacMurray, Joan 
Bennett and her husband, Walter 
Wanger; Ray Milland, Jack Benny 
and Mary Livingston and Bob Hope. 
The small orchestra was taking a 
recess and Miss Young called to her 
maid. 

“Would you mind singing for us, 
Virginia?” she asked. 

“Who, me?” Virginia said, look- 
ing behind her. 

Outwardly poised, but actually 
scared stiff, the little maid walked 
over to the piano, placed her tray 
of hors d'oeuvres on the top, and 
sang for the guests. They wouldn't 
let her stop. It was Virginia's first 
appearance as soloist since graduation 
day back at Fairmont. The word 
got around, and from then on she 
was Virginia Paris, mezzo-soprano, 
instead of Mrs. Lewis’ maid. 

The time came for Virginia to 
go to New York to get the final 
polishing on her voice. “I cried 
when I left Mr. and Mrs. Lewis,” 
she confessed. “They're very devout 
people, and their house is so quiet 
and restful. Mrs. Lewis helped me 
a lot.” 

In New York, Virginia sang before 
church groups, and continued her 
voice lessons. A European impresa- 
rio heard her, and arranged a conti- 
nental tour. 

She sang in a dozen European 
countries, and although her German 
lieder and Italian arias were well re- 
ceived, it was her rendition of Negro 
spirituals that brought her the great- 
est critical acclaim, 

She recently returned to America, 
carrying with her suitcases full of 
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clippings to prove that the boy paint- 
_ ing the house and her employer, Lor- 
etta Young, knew a voice when they 
heard it. 
She will make her American debut 
in the fall, after a summer of intense 
preparation. 


“Sometimes I get a little scared 
when I think about it,”’ she said, “but 
then I tell myself that my future 
audiences can’t be any tougher than 
the one that applauded Loretta 
Young’s maid.” 


Copyright, The American Weekly 
(July 3, 1949) 
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‘ Frozen Assets 
HE WAS one of those persistent insurance agents, just out on 
a his first trial run through a typical rural area in the South. Deter- 
mined to sell, he successfully battered down a Negro farmer's re- 
n sistance until he got to the subject of premium money. “I got my 
- money buried out in the field,” the farmer explained. “The ground’s 
re) frozen new. I couldn't dig down to it.” 
t- After the first thaw, the insurance man drove back to the farm 
and started all over again. But his hot prospect was still cold, 
“Nope, I couldn't dig now. The neighbors would see my tracks in 
a, the mud and know where I buried it.” 
of 
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Officially Britain has no color line but restaurants 
and hotels discriminate against 25,000 colored colonials 
who live in the British Isles 


Is There 
A British Color Bar? 


BY ROBERT KEE 


Reprinted from Picture Post 


T is not possible to find out the 
exact number of colored people 
in Great Britain. There is no 

registry of people with black skin, 
any more than there is a registry of 
people with black hair. And there 
you discover the first important fact 
about the color bar in Britain: off- 
cially it does not exist. For the 
purpose of the law and the adminis- 
tration of Britain there is no distinc- 
tion whatsoever made between white 
and colored British subjects—they are 
all just British subjects. And the 
same official lack of discrimination is 
echoed categorically by all govern- 
ment departments, professional or- 
ganizations and trade unions. But 
offices and organizations are run by 
human beings, and inside the minds 
of human beings, both in and outside 
offices, strange fogs of ignorance and 
" prejudice can be at work. 

Although there are no official fig- 
ures, the colored population of Great 
Britain is estimated by both the Colo- 
nial Office and the League of Colored 
People at about 25,000, including 
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students. This total is distributed 
over the whole of Britain, but there 
are two large concentrated communi- 
ties: one of about 7,000 in the dock 
area of Cardiff around Loudoun 
Square, popularly known as Tiger 
Bay, and the other of about 8,000 in 
the shabby mid-nineteenth century 
residential South End of Liverpool. 
These came into existence largely as 
a result of the immigration of colonial 
colored people to work as seamen, 
soldiers and factory hands in the First 
World War. They were supplement- 
ed during the Second. Smaller col- 
ored communities are found in all 
the main ports including London 
(there is one of about 2,000 in North 
and South Shields), in Manchester 
and the industrial areas of the Mid- 
lands. The prosperity of these differ- 
ent communities varies. 

The term ‘colored people’ is, of 
course, a vague one. It covers people 
of different races from more than fifty 
colonies, with different historical 
backgrounds, different emotional tem- 
peraments and of different social sta- 
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tus. Colonial colored people may be 
broken up into Africans, West In- 
dians (whose ancestors were, of 
course, Africans brought to the West 
Indies as slaves), Somalis, Adenese 
Arabs—and their descendants. The 
Somalis and Arabs are almost all sea- 
men. They are fairly regularly in 
employment. The Somalis—who in 
addition to any color disadvantages 
often have the additional one of being 
able to speak little English—have a 
special technical grievance against the 
Colonial Office, inasmuch as they are 
officially described only as ‘British 
Protected Persons.’ But the majority 
of the colonial colored people of this 
country are Africans or West Indians. 

All colonial colored people, of 
whatsoever origin or class, have been 
brought up to think of Britain with 
the greatest pride and affection as 
The Mother Country.” (West In- 
dians even talk of Britain as ‘home’.) 
Thus any disappointments or rebuffs 
they may receive here on account of 
their color are bound to find them 
doubly sensitive. Not only do they 
suffer the natural humiliation of be- 
ing resented for a purely personal 
characteristic: a deep emotional illu- 
sion is being shattered for them as 
well. This is particularly true of the 
West Indians, who no longer have 
the tribal associations and native lan- 
guage which can still provide some 


fundamental security for the disillu-— 


sioned African. The West Indian 
disillusioned with Britain is deprived 
of all sense of security. He becomes, 
quite understandably, the most sensi- 
tive and neurotic member of the col- 
ored community, and may be the most 
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inclined to drift into bad ways. 

The aristocrats of the colored com- 
munity are the students, of whom 
there are about 3,500. A third of 
them hold scholarships; the rest have 
private means, sometimes considera- 
ble. The Colonial Office Welfare 
Department makes special arrange- 
ments for them to be placed at a 
suitable British University, or equiv- 
alent—the most popular studies are 
medicine, law, nursing and engineer- 
ing, in that order—and colonial stu- 
dents may also if they wish be put 
up for virtually as long as they like 
at one of the Colonial Office’s student 
hostels. Compared with the rest of 
the colored community, the student 
is relatively well-off. 

And yet he voices many convincing 
grievances, which throw a light on 
the general color problem. In the 
first place none of these hostels are 
luxurious places. Where an enlight- 
ened warden is in charge, as at the 
Balmoral Hotel in Queen's Gate Gar- 
dens, there 1s a reasonably cheerful 
and civilized atmosphere, in spite of 
the barrack-room type furniture. On 
the other hand, there is a hostel in 
Wimpole Street which is distinctly 
unsatisfactory. It is in need of deco- 
ration and repair. There is the min- 
imum of furniture. Some students 
have to sleep in dormitories of eight. 
The dining-room is in a dark and 
depressing basement. 

But more important—because less 
material—student grievances bring 
one nearer the heart of Britain's color 
In principle, colored stu- 
dents dislike living in hostels. They 
come to England because they have 
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admired England and English life 

from a distance, and want to know 

it from close to. But they cannot 

do that if they live in hostels full of 

their own people. Why then do they 
stay there? The answer is distressing- 
ly simple: because it is often extreme- 
ly difficult for any colored man—stu- 
dent or not—fo find a furnished flat 
or room in England. Even the Colo- 
nial Office often has difficulty in plac- 
ing a colored man in lodgings. 

The operation of this particular 
unofficial color bar is almost always 
the same. A colored man, perhaps 
with a name like Smith or Murdoch, 
will write or ring up in answer to 
an advertisement and be told to call 
to see the room at a certain time. The 
landlady, when she sees him, will 
usually say quite politely that the 
room has just been let. In many 
cases a check carried out by a white 
friend immediately afterwards will 
prove that the room is still available. 
From a social survey made just before 
the Second World War, it was esti- 
mated that up to 60 per cent of land- 
ladies, boarding-house keepers and 
private families in England would 
refuse to take a colored person into 
their homes. Most landladies explain 
their attitude in a manner character- 
istic of English color prejudice in 
general: “I wouldn't mind for my- 
self. But there’s no telling what the 
other lodgers might say.” 

"The other grievance which colored 
students have is more vague, but even 
more symptomatic of the whole color 
problem in Britain. Colored students 
find it extremely difficult to get to 
know white people outside the hos- 
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tels. So they form defensive cliques 
and are accused of ‘not mixing.’ This 
dangerous spiral of segregation is 
found all down the social scale. 

The colored student's problems be- 
come severely practical when he grad- 
uates. There are, of course, a few 
colored professional men working 
successfully all over Britain. But 
these—if one excludes the entertain- 
ment profession, where color is often 
an asset—are mainly doctors, most of 
whom are very successful and highly- 
praised by their white patients. 
Many students want to return to the 
colonies to cash in professionally on 
the prestige of an English education. 
But others who would like to stay 
here have to reckon that color preju- 
dice would be too strong against them 
in their profession. 

The British color bar, one might 
say, is invisible, but like Wells’ invis- 
ible man it is hard and real to the 
touch. (Many colored people say 
that they would honestly prefer an 
official color bar, such as that which 
exists in America or South Africa.) 
And it is when you get lower down 
the social scale that you find it hits 
the hardest. 

A large number of those seamen, 
men for the R.A.F. and_ skilled 
technicians who came here during the 
war, stayed on. Many now—espe- 
cially if they live in a bad area like 
Liverpool where the total unemploy- 
ment figure, white and colored, is 
nearly 25,000—have difficulty in find- 
ing suitable employment. This is 
partly due to changing economic con- 
ditions in England, but this type of 
colored man is not likely to be con- 
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tent with a lesson in economics, and 
anyway, the invisible color bar is un- 
doubtedly against him in ways which 
we shall examine. In addition to 
these colored workers there Kas been, 
ever since the war, a further influx 
mainly from the West Indies, but 
also from Africa, of men coming 
voluntarily—even enthusiastically— 
either in large self-organized boat- 
loads such as the ‘Empire Windrush’ 
of last year or the ‘Georgic’ of this 
year, or as stowaways. (There were 
500 stowaways to Britain last year.) 
These have come here partly be- 
cause of the economic impoverish- 
ment of their own country (the unem- 
ployed figure for Kingstown, Jamaica, 
alone is 70,000), partly because of 
the reports they have read in the colo- 
nial press of England’s labor shortage. 
Many have had fanciful letters from 
colored friends in England about how 
well they are doing. All are con- 
vinced that they will find the streets 
of England paved with gold. 
Because, officially, there is nothing 
to distinguish them from other Brit- 
ish subjects, there is little official ma- 
chinery for dealing with them. The 
Colonial Office Welfare Department 
can give temporary lodging to a stow- 
away, and he will receive National 
Assistance Board money, but that is 
all. Unofficially there is some com- 
mendable co-operation between the 


Colonial office and the Ministry of © 


Labor. In midland towns like Bir- 
mingham and Wolverhampton there 
are several hundred colored workers 
working happily and successfully in 
factories, and these areas could absorb 
more. But it is almost impossible to 
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find accommodation for them. There 
is little point in telling an unem- 
ployed colored man in Liverpool to 
uproot himself from there and go 
and get a job in the Midlands, if 
you can’t guarantee him anywhere to 
live. 

But a more important difficulty 
still, because it relates to the general 
social problem, is the initial reluc- 
tance shown on all sides to welcome 
colored workers. The colored man 
meets prejudice in connection with 
his employment from all classes. It 
may come from an ignorant Ministry 
of Labor clerk, who will be reluctant 
to submit a colored man for a job. 
It may come from a reactionary em- 
ployer who states categorically that 
he will not employ colored labor, or 
from an employer, who, like the 
landlady, says he doesn’t mind him- 
self but he doesn’t like to risk the 
effect it may have on the other work- 
ers. Very often, in fact, it will come 
from the white workers themselves. 

The colored worker arriving in this 
country with many illusions will find 
that he has not only to deal with a 
different labor situation from that 
which he anticipated, but also a three- 
fold prejudice (social, in housing, 
and in employment). It is not sur- 
prising that if he meets with these 
in a particularly virulent form he 
himself turns bitter and fills with 
prejudice. He will forget, if he lives 
in a slum, that there are white peo- 
pel who live in one, too. He will 
see the whole social system as a con- 


‘piracy against his color. 


The prejudice which the colored 
man meets, and which in its turn 
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begets counter-prejudice, is almost 
always based on ignorance. A great 
many people who express feelings of 
dislike or mistrust of colored people 
have never seen any, and where these 
feelings are professedly based on ex- 
perience—as sometimes is the case of 
employers and factory workers—they 
have usually been based on the ex- 
perience of an embittered colored 
man, or of individual trouble such 
as sex rivalry which gets mistakenly 
attributed to the colored man’s being 
colored rather than to his being a 
man. 

The ignorance which breeds prej- 
udice is caused, quite literally, by not 
knowing the colored man. A tenta- 
tive survey made during the war esti- 
mated that 95 per cent of Englishmen 
had no first-hand knowledge of col- 
ored people. In the last few years, 
thanks partly to a lead given by the 
government, colored people have be- 
gun work in many different trades 
and industries. Colored workers are 
found in responsible positions in the 
G.P.O., the Mint, the Ministry of 
National Insurance, the Mines, Brit- 
ish Railways, and in many well- 
known private firms such as Dunlop 
and the General Electric Co. Very 
gcadually—much too gradually—they 
are becoming integrated fully into 
our working society, and as this hap- 
pens prejudices dissolve. Wherever 
in Britain white and colored people 
get to know each other and live to- 
gether on equal terms, the same sort 
ot atmosphere exists as is to be found 
in the mixed schools—where colored 
and white children play and work 
together, instinctively relegating color 
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differences to their proper insignifi- 
cance. But there is still not enough 
first-hand contact in adult society 
for the prejudices of the majocity to 
be dissolved, and progress is slow. 

One of the most permanent and 
symbolic obstacles to progress is per- 
haps the existence of segregated com- 
munities. The close colored com- 
munities of Cardiff and Liverpool 
may give a sense of defensive security 
to the colored people who live in 
them. But, quite apart from the 
danger of their becoming forgotten 
communities where conditions, such 
as housing, can deteriorate without 
the white community feeling respon- 
sible (because they are out of sight), 
this situation fosters ignorance and 
thus prejudice. 

For Britain's color problem there 
are a few practical and remedial steps 
that can be taken. One recently sug- 
gested in Parliament was that the 
Government should be given powers 
to deal with landladies showing racial 
discrimination similar to those which 
the Ministry of Food (by means of 
licenses) possesses against restaurant 
keepers. But as a whole the problem 
is too fundamental to be solved by 
mere remedial steps. It can only be 
solved by a true integration of white 
and colored people in one society. 
And for that to take place there must 
be some sort of revolution inside 
every individual mind—colored and 
white—where prejudices based on bit- 
terness, ignorance or patronage have 
been established. 


Copyright, Picture Post (July 2, 1949) 
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Bell’s Lettres 


HE AGENCY office was filled, 
Ts usual, The large dark-brown 

woman squirmed heavily on the 
narrow folding chair. One by one 
the clerk called the clients. When 
he finished the C’s, the woman held 
her breath and waited. 

“Pink-y Dahl!” shouted the clerk, 
emphasizing each syllable. 

There was the familiar silence 
while the big woman got slowly to 
her feet and started the long walk up 
the asile. Titters and giggles turned 
into stifled guffaws—as usual. 

“Pinky Doll!’ wailed a sloe-eyed 
youth. ‘“Gr-rr-eat Gaudamight! Who 
coulda named all that woman Pinky 
Doll!” He doubled over into uncon- 
trollable mirth. The whole room was 
shaking. The woman reached the 
desk, eased herself into a chair and 
looked belligerently at the interview- 
er. 

Pinky is like thousands of other un- 
fortunate men and women whose fan- 
ciful mothers or neurotic fathers 
burdened their offspring with names 
that are an unending source of embar- 
rassment and ridicule. And parents 
are not the only offenders, nor are 
peculiar names strictly a Negro char- 
acteristic. Pet and nicknames often 
become so permanent a fixture that 
given names are completely discarded. 

Record clerks, caseworkers and 
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other public employees are also guilty 
of taking undue—if tempting—liber- 
ties with names already woefully dis- 
torted by poor pronunciation of what 
was originally incorrectly spelled. 

Mid Chambers and Paris Green are 
examples of what can happen with a 
little imaginative assistance. Coinci- 
dence, too, plays its part. Frank B. 
Quick and John C. Decow could 
hardly be the work of a prankster, nor 
could San Francisco and a couple 
named Green and Goldie Beadles. 

Most names of Negroes, if not 
copied outright from whites, are an 
infringement upon, or hoped-for im- 
provement of the same. A name of 
African origin is rare. The most com- 
mon names among early Negro slaves 
were John and Mary. It was only 
after Emancipation that the craze for 
the fanciful resulted in the ridiculous. 
Even the favorite Sambo-Rastus-Liza 
designations applied to Negroes by 
benevolent Southern whites and oc- 
casionally by an innocent Northerner 
(to his sorrow), have become almost 
extinct. 

The most fantastic of Negro names, 
however, find plenty of company with 
such Okie and Linthead lulus as 
Cherubim, Laweese and Oolooah. 
And if you have been tempted to 
shake your head at curious given 
names in the Negro press, or to fume 
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at the so-called typical names given 
Negro characters in books and on the 
stage, it might ease your mind to 
know that wealthy whites are not 
without signature sin. Dinnette and 
Isophene, like Symphorosa are right 
out of a social register. 

Baby naming, the great American 
parent-pastime, will ever be a chal- 
lenge to the ingenuity of proud pa- 
pas and mamas, but for the sake 
of the offspring, and a long suffer- 
ing public, great effort should be 
made to control the desire for the er- 
ratic. 

Those who should know suggest 
names that are easy to pronounce and 
easy to spell. If you aren't up on your 
dactyles and anapests, if you haven't 


an ear for the more sonorous con- 
sonants, why not take your choice 
from the department store lists of 
names used in monograming hankies, 
compacts and infants’ sweat shirts? 
And if that penchant for the eu- 
phonious and the ' credible in names 
must be satisfied, take it out on your 
pet dog or cat. And if you think 
too much of that animal for such in- 
humanity, label your more inanimate 
possessions. I know a YWCA work- 
er whose typewriter is called Mr. 
Biff Bang, and Dutton Ferguson has 
a car christened Cyclops Ovaltine 
Maximilian the Traffic Louse. 
Which is much better than Pinky 
for a dark woman of 200 pounds. 
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How To Make Friends And Keep Them 


CHATTING with an elderly colored woman who is one of the 
best-liked persons in her community, I asked: “What's your for- 
mula for making and keeping friends?” 

“Well, honey, there's just one daily rule I follow,” she replied. 
“I'm always miglity careful to stop and taste my words before I 
let them pass my teeth.” 


Nashua Cavalier 
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Remarkable Southern-born woman discovers facts about Negro housing 
and builds one of few homes projects for colored dwellers on West Coast 


HOMES FOR THE HOMELESS 


Reprinted from Time 


N THE western edge of San 
Bernardino, Calif., just past 
the tight ranks of eucalyptus 

trees which shelter the city from des- 
ert-bound winds, Major James E. 
Cunningham helped unload the first 
lumber for a new housing project. It 
was one of this year’s few U. S. de- 
velopments of privately built homes 
intended primarily for Negroes (316 
two-bedroom houses to sell for only 
$6,450 each). 

On hand for the ceremony was the 
Southern-born woman who planned 
the project, robust, warm-hearted 
Mrs. Velma Grant. In only three 
years, she had built and sold $3,500,- 
000 worth of new houses to Negroes 
in Los Angeles. No altruist, Mrs. 
Grant had made a profit of move than 
$250,000. 

In spite of her Louisiana upbring- 
ing, Mrs. Grant sympathizes with the 
U. S. Negro’s indignation at the un- 
written laws which force him, in most 
communities, to buy only rundown 
houses in rundown districts. Four 
‘years ago, as a broker in a big Los 
Angeles real-estate firm, she took a 
call from another broker asking about 
a new house. Asked Mrs. Grant: “Is 
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your client a Caucasian?” The answer 
from the caller, a Negro, was cold 
and angry: ‘No, she’s not, and 
neither am [!” 

Mulling over the conversation, 
Mrs. Grant determined to get decent 
houses for Negroes, decided to build 
them herself. She got together over 
$100,000 to buy a 50-acre tract in 
south Los Angeles, and started look- 
ing for money to finance the building. 
Not a banker in town would listen to 
her: “Ideals are fine,” one told her, 
“but you must be practical.” But 
Mrs. Grant kept wearing them down; 
finally, the Bank of America, which 
prides itself on financing the “‘little 
fellow,” agreed to stake her to a $2,- 
290,000 loan. 

Mrs. Grant cornered Los Angeles’ 
widely sought Negro architect, Paul 
Williams who was buried under plans 
for $12 million worth of construction 
work. She talked him into shelving 
them long enough to design floor 
plans for her houses. To the surprise 
of her bankers, who know that Wil- 
liams’ work comes high, he charged 
her only $3,200. 

On Sept. 15, 1946, the first of the 
229 houses of her (George Washing- 
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ton) Carver Manor went on sale at 

$11,400 and $11,200 each. Some 500 
_ Negroes swarmed over the lot. Most 
buyers had steady jobs as school- 
teachers, policemen and firemen, were 
good credit risks, earned enough to 
furnish their homes comfortably and 
keep them in good repair. Mrs. Grant 


That Motherly Stroke 


signed up 110 buyers the first day, 
had waiting lines for weeks. She is 
now building an additional 33 units 
and a $140,000 shopping center for a 
new 95-house annex to Carver Manor, 
besides the bigger, $2,000,000 project 


in San Bernardino. 


(Copyright, Time) 
(July 25,1949) 


TWO PITTSBURGH school teachers were discussing the success 
of “boogie woogie” pianist Mary Lou Williams, who had some 
years ago been their student. 


“Mary always was musically inclined,’ commented one. “Why | 
well remember how after attending a music concert, Mary used to 
be able to practically play all of the music by ear.” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the other. “But I also remember something 
Mary's mother told me one evening at a Parent-Teacher’s meeting. ’ 

“We had been discussing the behavior of children. And Mrs. 
Williams, with a twinkle in her eye, said none of her 13 children 
had ever given her any trouble, because as she so aptly put it, 
‘whenever they misbehaved I tried soothing them by brushing their 
hair. If that failed, 1 used the other side of the brush on the other 
end of the child.’ ” 

Gladys Greene 
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A mere babe in the business world, 


ex-champ faces the toughest fight in his career 


Can Joe Louis Last 
As A Boxing Promoter? 


BY LESTER BROMBERG 


Reprinted from Police Gazette 


HE DAY Joe Louis entered the 

field as a fight promoter, he was 

asked: ‘Will you be as happy 
as when you were fighting?” Joe 
pondered the question briefly, then 
drawled: ‘Well, as a promoter, you 
don’t get hit.” 

For once, though, the ex-champion, 
long known as an apt wit, seems to 
have booted one . . . You can get hit 
as a promoter and where it hurts most 
—in the bankroll. 

It is gospel truth that Louis, as a 
promoter, is in the greatest fight of 
his life—a fight minus the crashing 
cymbals of ballyhoo and pulse-pump- 
ing tension under the bright lights. 

The smart money boys will not lay 
a price that Louis will make good as 
a promotor, although he never went 
to the post without their heavy back- 
ing when he was throwing leather. 

Joe earned nearly $4,000,000 it 
the ring. That record will take a lot 
of beating. 

How much can he earn as a pro- 
moter ? 
how much can he lose as a promoter? 

Louis built a world reputation with 
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Well, you might also ask . 


honest fighting and a_ straightfor- 
ward manner in dealing with the pub- 
lic, but he compounded these assets 
with great natural skill as a puncher 
and long, hard-won experience under 
an unyielding teacher, the late Jack 
Blackburn. 

The gifts of mind to make a suc- 
cessful promoter are not distributed 
indiscriminately, especially after a 
man comes onto the scene already 
equipped with another talent, that of 
fighting. 

In other words, how many scat 
fighters have become great piomot- 
ers—or even fair ones? 

Offhand, I can recall only ome great 
champion who was so bold as to at- 
tempt it. That was Jack Dempsey. 
He couldn't make a go of it when he 
made his big try years ago. Jack 
wasn’t geared for that business. 

Louis could be different, but the 
book must be kept open until time 
proves something one way or the 
other. 

As a fledgling promoter, Joe ac- 
complished one thing: He put the 
Twentieth Century Sporting Club— 
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and Mike Jacobs—out of business. 
And it was Jacobs who “made” Louis 
in the maneuvering and_ build-up 
necessary for the creation of a heavy- 
weight champion. 

That cannot be put down as ingrati- 
tude, because while Louis benefited 
through Jacobs, Mike didn’t do at all 
bad himself. 

Incidentally, Jacobs’ farewell to 
to Louis—when it became apparent 
Joe was going to pull away on his 
own—contained what may be pro- 
phetic line: “Why be a promoter? 
There’s nothing but headaches in it!” 

But it’s obvious the ex-heavyweight 
king wanted to be a promoter. As the 
end of his fighting days neared, he got 
the idea his name could carry on as a 
box office item from a promoter’s 
swivel chair. 

The fans paid $100 for ringside 
seats to see Louis against Billy Conn 
in their celebrated return bout fizzle. 
But you can bet that the man in the 
street won't put up 50 cents merely 
to see Promoter Louis take a bow 
from the ring. 

Perhaps this new venture wasn’t his 
own personal inspiration. Joe had 
advisers, well-meaning probably, but 
persons capable of influencing his 
mind in a given direction : 

At any rate, Louis’ change-over 
from fighter to promoter was initiated 
by himself and carried out by Harry 
_Mendel, long a camp publicist for the 
champion. 

Mendel, a former bike race pro- 
motor, put Joe in contact with Jim 
Norris Jr. and Arthur Wirtz, wealthy, 
important stockholders and operators 
of various arenas around the country. 
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Sure, it sounded all right to Nor- 
ris and Wirtz, shrewd strong show- 
men—but what did Louis have to of- 
fer? 

Mendel explained that in retiring 
Louis would take himself out of the 
hands of any rival promoter. More 
than that, he would personally sign 
the two men best fitted, on the record, 
to battle for the vacant title, Jersey 
Joe Walcott and Ezzard Charles. 

The hustling camp publicist added 
something else: He would convince 
Abe J. Greene, commissioner of the 
National Boxing Association, that this 
match was the logical means of avoid- 
ing delayed and confusing tourna- 
ments to single out a crown wearer. 
The package was wrapped up and 


.the new outfit was in business as the 


International Boxing Club of Chi- 
cago. Later, Wirtz and Norris were 
to figure in the formation of a giant 
monopoly controlling big-time Amer- 
ican boxing. This was achieved by 
two steps: Madison Square Garden's 
purchase of the Jacobs outfit and its 
acquisition of the Tournament of 
Champions, another rival. 

In this piling up of power, where 
did Louis, the babe in the business 
woods, stand ? 

His partners, Norris and Wirtz, 
have been liberal in dispensing details 
on the set-up. It was stated that 
Joe had become a one-third partner, 
but there was no mention of whether 
he was as liable for losses as he was 
for profits. 

The naturally curious boxing mind 
sifted this skeptically .. . What was 
Joe getting for ‘‘delivering”’ the title? 

A good guess, never vigorously 
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contradicted, was that Louis collected 
a chunk of money for joining up. 
Some say it was $100,000. Others 
say it was one-half that. 

The fact remains Louis became only 
one of the three partners. 

Early in the preparations for the 
Walcott-Charles fight a subordinate 
was turned down by Louis on a re- 
quest. 

“But Joe, you know I'm entitled to 
it,” he pleaded. 

“You're right,’ Louis conceded, 
then added, “I’m sorry, I was out- 
voted.” 

The fellow replied. ‘OK, if that’s 
the way it has to be, but don’t forget, 
Joe, you can be outvoted some day on 
something you want.” 

Overall, on experience, Louis is in 
a position to be outvoted on most any 
problem, because his partners have 
been through the mill of serving the 
public from the promotion end and 
he—he’s just done it in the ring. 

Joe's slant on promotion was indi- 
cated the very day he opened his sale 
of tickets for the NBA title fight. He 
said: “We've got the tickets out but 
we ain’t sold none yet.” It was a 
laugh, if you want to take it that way, 
but promotion isn’t a racket for 
laughs. 

There have been strong signs the 
honeymoon at the gate for all sports 
is nearing an end. This means the 
easy dollar becomes a tough dollar 
for the promoter, regardless of mo- 
nopoly or anything else. Wéill Joe’s 
partners be content to let him spend 


most of his time on the golf links, as - 


he likes to do, or will they ask him 
to pull his weight? 
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Which leads to the obvious next 
step: What can Louis contribute to 
the organization beyond that first title 
delivery ? 

The conclusion is unpleasant . . . 
They may ask Joe to fight again and, 
at 35 or 36, that isn’t too attractive 
for Louis. 

His biggest problem since those big 
purses stopped has been scaling down 
his personal living scale. It was 
nothing for Joe to have a personal 
retinue of four or five. It is admitted 
he spent $400 a week for those serv- 
ices. It can be surmised the figure 
went even higher. 

Ted Jones, Louis’ personal account- 
ant in the Joe Louis Enterprises, Inc., 
has said: ‘“That free spending, it has 
to be over with. Joe can’t afford to 
live the same way. I think he knows 
it and I have given him suggestions in 
bringing down his budget.” 

Jones says ‘Enterprises’’ should 
bring Joe an income of $50,000 an- 
nually. 

This organization, created just be- 
fore his retirement, was intended to 
exploit Louis’ name in various enter- 
prises. Ninety-nine per cent of the 
stock, according to Jones, is in Joe's 
name. 

At first the outfit dealt mainly with 
magazine writing, endorsements, etc., 
but it was expanded to include an 
auto-mechanic training school in Chi- 
cago, real estate holdings, an insur- 
ance business and a soft drink firm. 

There are responsibilities as well as 
money-earning opportunities in the 
new life of Joe Louis. No matter 
how one views it, the next few years 
constitute the champ’s greatest fight. 

Copyright, Police Gazette (August, 1949) 
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FLICKER TICKER * Hollywood bigwhigs have recently cleared up 
a ticklish question regarding its Production Code bar on mis- 
cegenation. They have decided it applies only to love affairs 
between Negroes and whites and not whites and Indians. Accord- 
ingly Jimmy Stewart can make love to an Indian squaw in 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox's '"War Paint'' . . . William Faulkner's ''Intruder In 
The Dust,'' the story of how a white youth saves a Negro from lynch- 
ing, gets its world premiere this month in the author's home town 
of Oxford, Mississippi, where the picture was filmed. . . Typi- 
cally Hollywood is Columbia's plan to produce a new musical called 
''Virgin Island'' in the British colony of Jamaica . . . Zutty 
Singleton's band provides the music for 20th Century-Fox's 
''Turned Up Toes'' with Paul Douglas . . . Humphrey Bogart is 
mad because Columbia's Harry Cohn refused to buy the Negro-theme 
script, ''No Way Out'' for him. Darryl F. Zanuck got it instead and 
will probably star Linda Darnell ina Negrorole .. . In Warner's 
""Young Man with A Horn,'' Juano Hernandez plays the part of a 
crackerjack Negro trumpet player, Art Hazard, who teaches Kirk 
Douglas the art of playing the instrument. It is based on the life 
of Bix Beiderbecke . . . Hattie McDaniel got a chance to play in 
the new Mickey Rooney ave "'The Big Wheel'' during her vacation 
from her radio show . . 


LIGHT ON THE LITERATI *% Willard Motley's ''Knock On Any 
Door'' will soon be published in seven European countries ... 
Sara Southall, formerly personnel director at International Har- 
vester and FEPC member, is writing a book on what management and 
labor are doing to achieve fair employment .. . A picture book 
project of James Waterman Wise and Alexander Alland to show how far 
interracialism has advanced in America has been shelved. . A 
two-way biography of William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips, 
top men in the Abolitionist movement, has been completed by Ralph 


Korngold, who wrote ''Citizen Tousaint. '' His new book is called 
''Friends Of Man'' and will be out in November .. . A well-known 


writer has shelved a biography of Paul Robeson on which he worked 
three years . C. Handy has a new edition of his ''Treasury 


Of The Blues'' being published by Simon & Schuster . . . Erskine 


Caldwell has turned to Negro characters once again in his new book, 
“'Place Called Estherville'' ... 


SPORTSCOPE *% Don Barksdale is getting fabulous offers to turn 
-pro-but.through assorted jobs he's making more money through ama- 
teur basketball than he would at play-for-pay ... St. Louis 
again proved last season that it can't swallow racial equality. 
It was the only place where Jackie Robinson was consistently booed 
. . Satchel Paige tells reporters who ask him about his age, 
"What's the difference? Ain't nobody going to believe it any- 
way 
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BACK OF THE BANDSTAND * Katherine Dunham has a new album 
of Caribbean music out. On Decca label, it's mostly stuff from 
Cuba and Haiti. . . Count Basie is a next-door neighbor to Jackie 
Robinson in Long Island. Jackie's in the music business now too. 
He gets one third of the profits from the new _tune recorded 


in love with Eckstine . . . Josh White had some pretty wow ex- 
periences on a recent auto trip to the West Coast. He went into 
five St. Louis restaurants for a cup of coffee and none would serve 
him. . . A new recording outfit, Ethnic Folkways, has an album of 
Equatorial African music out .. . Norman Granz has a new $25 
album called ''The Jazz Scene'' being put out by Mercury. It in- 
cludes every top name in music on a dozen 12-inch sides, was three 
years in the making at a total cost of $15,000 . . . Jo Baker is 
talking about coming back to the U.S. once again for a night club 
try . . . Impresario Sol Hurok wants to stage ''Carmen Jones” 
in Paris . . . Sarah Vaughan's nickname is ''Sassy'' . . 


Ww 

PRESS ROW * West Coast newspaper moguls are battling like 
mad to pick up circulation lead while several plans for new papers 
stay in blueprint stage because of acute unemployment . All 
leading national Negro weeklies showed drops in circulation for 
first part of 1949 . . . There's talk that New York's Amsterdam 
News may soon be without a local competitor . .. Life's Earl 
Brown is an odd-on favorite to become a New York city councilman 
in Fall elections . . . Pittsburgh Courier may have a new sports 
editor before the year is out . . . Langston Hughes has a pub- 
lisher lined up for his book of ''Simple'' columns from Chicago 
Defender .. . Fastest growing new Negro weekly is San Francisco 
Sun-Reporter .. . The St. Louis Post-Dispatch recently hired its 
first Negro reporter, a youth named Hicks. On his first day at 
work, he was sitting anxiously waiting for an assignment. When 
the city editor shouted, ''Shine,'' Hicks rushed to the desk en- 
barrassed. The city editor then told him he was calling another 
staff member whose name was James Shine . 


CRYSTAL BALL *% Walter White will try to pull an Ingrid Berg- 
man. His marriage to a white magazine editor will be followed by 
an evident attempt to drop out of the race relations field. First 
move will be his Pic or of a job with a big white national pub- 
lication . . . Sam Jethroe will be the hottest Negro big league 
rookie next season . . . Hollywood will make more and more movies 
about Negroes as they find that the South as well as North is a good 
market for the product . . . Haiti will hit in a new peak in tourist 
business this winter with its December centennial exposition to 
give it the needed shot in the arm. . Radio dise jockey craze 
will start fading with many Negro kilocycle experts jobless... 
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Springfield wanted to celebrate Lincoln’s centennial with appropriate ceremonies 
but instead they dishonored the memory of the great Emancipator 


with one of America’s worst race riots 


The Great Springfield 
| Race War 


BY MARK HARRIS 


N MID-1908 civic-minded citi- 
zens of Springfield, Illinois, had 
plans afoot for a celebration: Abra- 
ham Lincoln's birthday was due the 
following February, and the city was 
becoming conscious that the tall law- 
yer whom many of Springfield’s best 
people hadn't really liked at all was 
emerging as a national hero. 

So they would celebrate his centen- 
nial. They would give it country- 
wide publicity. They would bring a 
lot of people to Springfield—to hon- 
or Lincoln, of course, but if the tour- 
ists spent money in Springfield (and 
some civic leaders suspected they 
would) so much the better. 

Springfield even thought to invite a 
Negro, and Booker T. Washington, 
whom white America was pleased to 
recognize as the spokesman for col- 
ored America, said yes, he would 
gladly come. There was only one 
_ hitch in the plans—a small matter of 
a race riot. 

On Thursday night, August 13, 
1908, Mabal Hallam, a pert, attrac- 


MARK HARRIS is author of a novel, 
Trumpet To The World. 
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tive woman in her early thirties, was 
alone at her home. Her husband, 
Earl, a streetcar motorman, was on 
the job. Their home was located 
in a then-fashionable neighborhood 
(streetcar motormen were upper- 
bracket workers). 

At 10 o'clock, according to Mrs. 
Hallam’s story, she undressed and 
went to bed. The night was warm, 
and she wore a thin gown to bed. She 
left the house doors unlocked. 

Shortly before midnight, according 
to her estimate later, not long after 
she had fallen asleep, she felt her- 
self being dragged from bed. She 
struggled, but her assailant was pow- 
erful. Her gown was torn from her 
body, and the intruder warned her not 
to scream. Then she was raped, the 
maniac fled, and she reported the 
matter to the police immediately. She 
described her attacker as a Negro (her 
home had. been in total darkness at 
the time), and the morning Journal 
carried an extensive account of her 
“terrible experience.” 

Despite her ordeal, she appeared, 
bright and alert, at Justice Weaver's 
police court at 3:30 the following 
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afternoon. Police had rounded up a 
number of suspects, all Negroes, all 
seen in the vicinity of the Hallam 
home. Identification was not easy at 
first, but Mrs. Hallam requested that 
the Negroes speak. Voice-identifica- 
tion was immediate: she singled out 
George Richardson, who promptly de- 
clared his innocence and was just as 
promptly charged with criminal as- 
sau't. He admitted, however, that 
he had worked on the day of the 
crime at a home not far from Mrs. 
Hallam’s residence (it was here that 
he was arrested) but he said his wife 
would bear out his story that he was 
at home all during Thursday evening 
and throughout the night. 

The Journal described Richardson 
as an ex-convict who had served time 
for murder. He refused to speak 
with reporters. He was locked in a 
cell at the Sangamon County Jail. 

The jail’s only other occupant at 
the time was Joe James, likewise a 
Negro. James, an alleged drug-ad- 
dict, had been convicted of the mur- 
der of Clergy Ballard, a white man, 
employed in a Springfield watch fac- 
tory. James was to be executed. The 
James affair had created widely-felt 
tension in Springfield at a time when 
race tension had been high through- 
out the nation (97 persons were 
lynched in 1908, an increase of al- 
most 50 per cent over 1907, and race 
riots had recently taken place in 
Springfield, Ohio, and Springfield, 
Missouri). 

It is quite likely that Richardson, 


like James, would have been quickly . 


tried and found guilty had not the 
events that immediately followed 
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thrown his case into sharp focus. 

Within half an hour after Mrs. 
Hallam’s identification a crowd of 
men and boys, apparently formed 
spontaneously according to laws of 
group-action still largely unexplained 
by social psychologists, had formed 
on the Seventh Street side of the jail. 
The word “lynch” was audible above 
the angry hiss of the crowd, and 
Sheriff Charles Werner, assisted by 
Springfield Police Chief Morris, im- 
mediately made plans to save their 
prisoners from unlawful revenge at 
the hands of the mob. 

They acted quickly and effectively. 
At 5:08 they reported a fire, and in 
a few moments horse-drawn engines. 
sirens screaming, roared down the 
cobblestone streets past the jail, and 
the mob fled in the wake of the en- 
gines. It was master strategy, al- 
though how Werner and Morris so 
correctly anticipated the easy diver- 
sion of the would-be lynchers remains 
a mystery. The phenomenal willing- 
ness of irate citizens to substitute lust- 
for-fire for lust-for-blood is amazing 
in itself. 

But the mob soon sensed that it had 
been tricked. Firemen were unable to 
locate the fire, and the mob retraced 
its course to the jail. It arrived just 
in time to see a gray automobile con- 
taining four policemen and the two 
prisoners, driven by a youth named 
Loper, speed out of the alley behind 
the jail, bump its way north across the 
nearby Illinois Central tracks, then 
disappear. 

The car roared to Sherman, five, 
miles north of Springfield. Here the 
two Negroes, accompanied by two 
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officers, were transferred to a train 
and taken to Bloomington, where 
they were jailed. 

The driver of the automobile was 
the son of Harry Loper. Harry 
Loper, who wore handlebar mous- 
taches, was a man of considerable sen- 
sitivity, wisdom and charity. He had 
contributed his automobile—a $5,000 
vehicle, probably the fastest then in 
Springfield, reputedly capable of 
speeds upwards of 40 miles an hour— 
in an effort to avert violence. “I 
thought I would save life,” he latec 
told newsmen. Loper had been, for 
some years, a successful Springfield 
restaurateur. His establishment on 
downtown Fifth Street was one of the 
city’s finest. Like many Spring- 
fieldians he had come from the South. 
He had seen, and he remembered 
with painful horror, the Cincinnati 
race riot of 1883, during which at 
least 100 persons were killed. He 
had hoped that removal from the 
scene of the objects of the mob’'s 
wrath would cool the collective anger. 

Instead, his action had an oppo- 
site effect, and now Loper himself 
became a target. Twice frustrated, 
having been gratified neither by 
blood nor by fire, the men and boys, 
some armed, some carrying clubs and 
bricks, headed for Loper’s restaurant. 
The word “lynch” now became the 
words “On to Loper’s.”” In the space 
of minutes the restaurant was a total 
‘wreck. Bricks were hurled through 
the panes of the big front windows 
and through the mirrors that lined 
the walls within. The place was 
stripped of furniture which, with 
othec fixtures, was burned in the 
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street. The looting was thorough. 

Loper himself, exhibiting a cour- 
age and fortitude almost unimagin- 
able, remained in the recesses of his 
restaurant throughout the period of 
its demolition. He was armed with 
a rifle. But he did not shoot to kill. 
“T would not shoot to protect my 
property,’ he said. “I only shot 
above the crowd when I thought I 


was in personal danger.’” He was 
uninjured. 
Meanwhile — as early as four 


o'clock that afternoon — Governor 
Charles Dineen issued his first call for 
militia. When it became apparent 
that militia stationed in Springfield 
would be ineffective he widened his 
appeal. By midnight he had sum- 
moned troops from Decatur, Bloom- 
ington, Normal, Peoria, Pekin, Tay- 
lorville, Delavan, Champaign and 
Quincy. By three o'clock Saturday 
morning most of these troops, aum- 
bering several hundred, had arrived. 
_ By that time, too, Loper’s automo- 
bile had been destroyed — and two 
were dead: G. J. Scott was struck by 
a stray bullet fired by an unknown 
party, and Louis Johnson died of in- 
juries received when he was struck 
by falling glass in front of Loper’s. 
Both were white men. Fifty other 
persons, most of them white, were in- 
jured, many of them seriously. 

Most of the injured had been 
among the rioters, and had been 
struck by bullets or buckshot fired 
more in exuberance than with any ap- 
parent purpose. About supper-time 
Friday the crowd seemed to have lost 
much of its anti-Negro character and 
was seemingly bent only upon in- 
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discriminate shooting, arson, destruc- 
tion and looting. It was, however, 
unsafe for Negroes to venture far 
from their homes. Robert Oakley, a 
Negro, was shot in the eye, chest 
and ear; Will Smith and Will Stuart, 
Negro railroad employees, were beat- 
en. So was Robert Dahlkamp, also 
colored. 

Others injured included city police- 
men and state militiamen, as well as 
Eugene Chafin and Joseph Inslee, 
Prohibition Party candidates, respec- 
tively, for President and Congress. 
They were in Springfield to address 
a party rally, and Chafin was en route 
to Chicago officially to receive his 
party's nomination. Chafin was in- 
jured (as were at least a score of 
other whites) as he defended a Ne- 
gro from the mob. 

Mayor Roy Reece, no Prohibition- 
ist himself, ordered all Springfeld 
saloons closed, a somewhat ridiculous 
edict since mobs entered saloons at 
will, often through smashed win- 
dows, and helped themselves. 

Friday's supper-time lull was only 
temporary. Some of the rioters had 
apparently found strange sources of 
emotional satisfaction in the sound of 
falling glass, the sight of blood and 
the crackling of numerous fires. These 
leaders exhorted rank-and-file rioters 
on to new exploits. At least one gath- 
ering, somewhat resembling a pre- 


game college prep rally, was held on’ 


the statehouse steps. Speakers ad- 
dressed the crowd, stirring it to fur- 
ther violence. At least one woman, 
a rooming-house proprietor named 
Kate Howard, led bands of men 
about the city; she encouraged her 
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followers to call her Joan of Arc. 

All of Friday night and through- 
out most of Saturday violence raged. 
St. John’s Hospital, no longer able 
to care for the wounded, set up an 
annex at the police station. 

And the rioters returned to their 
original purpose. their anti-Negro 
calling. The Negro section of the 
city began to take punishment. 

Springfield Negroes, numbering 
one-fifth of the city’s 50,000 popula- 
tion, lived for the most part on Wash- 
ington Street between Sixth and 
Twelfth, in an area known as the lev- 
ee district. It was only a few blocks 
from the courthouse, where Lincoln 
made his “‘house-divided” speech, and 
a short walk from Lincoln's home at 
Eighth and Jackson. The Negroes 
found resistance effective. Able- 
bodied men defended their homes 
with guns, knives and makeshift 
weapons. They fought as escorts for 
women, children and old men who 
worked their way during the night 
to railroad stations, where they 
boarded trains for St. Louis or Chi- 
cago, whichever train came first. 

The first Negro victim was Scott 
Burton, a barber. He was dragged 
from his shop and was hanged from 
a lamppost. His body was so bullet- 
ridden that authorities were of the 
opinion he was dead before he was 
hanged. The jamppost was chopped 
down, and scores of rioters carried 
away sections of it as souvenirs. 

Meanwhile, two other whites died 
of injuries, bringing.the fatality total 


.to five—four whites and one Negro. 


The sixth and last to die was William 
Donegan, an 84-year-old Negro, 
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whose chief offense was that he was 
married to a white woman (and had 
been for thirty years) and whose 
death was brutal almost beyond de- 
scription. He was hanged in the yard 
of the Edwards School, but before he 
died he was rescued by militia. His 
injuries proved fatal, however, and 
he died several hours later. Signifi- 
cantly, the tree from which he was 
hanged was later removed. 

Then, slowly, the hostilities tapered 
off. By midnight Saturday the streets 
had been cleared by militia, a curfew 
was ordered, and a city thoroughly 
ashamed of itself, aware that it would 
probably never live down its sin, be- 
gan to pick up the pieces. Damage 
was estimated at $200,000, including 
some fire loss at the Lincoln home. 

The city’s chief newspaper, fla- 
grantly irresponsible during the 
course of the riot, asked for civic re- 
form and demanded the arrest of 
“ringleaders .”’ It piously quoted Lin- 
coln, local ministers and politicians to 
the effect that race riots were nasty 
things. But the paper had been en- 
thusiastic about the riot: It referred 
to the accused Richardson as a “'Ne- 
gro fiend” and a “viper and made 
some weak attempt to pin blame for 
the entire affair upon ‘a Jew waiter” 
from St. Louis. At the height of the 
disorder it quoted with relish alleged 
statements of townspeople concern- 
ing the outbreak: ‘Curse the day 
Lincoln freed the niggers . . . Abe 
Lincoln brought them to Springfield 
and we will clean them out... Wom- 
en need protection and this is the only 
way to get it .. . It would be awful if 
Richarson could see what he started.” 
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Others profited, too. A booklet 
entitled “Photographic Views of the 
Great Springfield Race War” was 
quickly prepared and widely sold in 
Springfield and, later, throughout 
central Illinois. A large portrait of 
Mrs. Hallam, in whose name blood 
had been spilled in the first place, 
was reproduced on postcards and sold 
to townspeople. 

It was neither Lincoln, nor the 
Springfield Journal, nor Richardson, 
nor Mrs. Hallam, nor Negroes, nor a 
Jewish waiter, nor the rioters, nor 
liquor (the Journal and several other 
newspapers in the area placed the 
blame upon the saloons) that pro- 
duced the most terrifying 36 hours in 
Springfield's history. The state's at- 
torney asked for a ‘‘special grand jury 
investigation into the causes of the 
riot,” but the causes were deeper than 
anything likely to be observed by 
members of a jury. Five years later 
the Russell Sage Foundation, in a pen- 
etrating study of Springfield, made 
it clear that the roots and causes of 
Springfield’s sickness involved in- 
tricate psychological and economic 
operations. 

Springfield had blossomed from 
30,000 people in 1900 to 50,000 in 
1910. 
were Southerners. 
people, Northerners and Southerners, 
white and Negro, faced emotional 
and material insecurity. Most worked 
laboriously in dark mines, in dismal 
factories; some were employed sea- 
sonally on farms. Long hours and 


low pay were the rule, and the “rape” _ 
of Mrs. Hallam was only the fuse that — 


lighted the dynamite of discontent. 
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About that “rape’’: Mrs. Hallam, 
for reasons best-known to herself, had 
concocted the tale. She admitted this 
to police sometime afterward. 
Richardson was freed. His fellow- 
prisoner, Joe James, was hanged. 
Two positive actions resulted from 
the riot: one was the formation of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; the 
other was the establishment by Chi- 
cago financier Julius Rosenwald, a 
one-time resident of Springfield, of 


Nature’s Skin Whitener 


the now-famous Rosenwald Fund te 
assist Negroes and Southern whites 
interested in bettering relations be- 
tween whites and Negroes. 

And the Lincoln centennial was 
postponed one year. Booker Wash- 
ington came in 1910 instead of 1909, 
made a polite speech and departed, 
and the professional Lincoln boosters 
returned to the task of making 
Springfield a Lincoln shrine—even if, 
to this day, it is an uneasy home for 
the descendants of the people freed 
from slavery by the Emancipator. 


ANDREW MARAK, husky young man of the Macushi settle- 
ment in British Guiana, is turning white and doesn’t like the idea, 


but there is nothing he can do about it. 


He has leucodermia. 


The strange changeover started seven months ago, and today 
Andrew is completely white with the exception of his hair, nose, 


and fingers. 


The settlement doctor, Dr. C. Johnson, admitted he 


was completely baffled by the case, and took his rather resentful 
patient to the medical services director at Georgetown, the capital 


of British Guiana. 


A complete medical examination was made and Andrew was 
found to be suffering from leucodermia, a very rare affliction which 
results in a strange stoppage of the pigment growth. 


No cure is known for. leucodermia. 


With the exception of 


changing color, no other ill effects are apparent. 


Jack Kilcourse 
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Here is the exciting, colorful story of a New World 


illicit romance out of which was born the unforgettable 
Blessed Martin dePorres who was beatified by the Catholic Church 


LEAST OF THE BRETHREN 


BY HAROLD J. HEAGNEY 


Reprinted from Extension 


ON JUAN DE PORRES, gov- 
ernor of the Province of Pan- 
ama, stole a glance at his bride- 

to-be, the lovely young Angelica 
Dolores de Rivera y Zuniga. “I am 
marrying the most beautiful senorita 
in all Panama,” he whispered to his 
best man, Captain Rodrigo del Ac- 
quila, who had come with him from 
Panama City to Santiago de Veraguas. 

“And also the richest,” sighed the 
captain. ‘Oh, why am I not six feet 
tall, handsome and a knight of Al- 
cantara?”’ 

“I'm glad you're not,” grinned his 
friend. 

‘They were waiting for the wedding 
rehearsal to begin in the magnificent 
Church of Santiago where the nup- 
tials would be celebrated with all 
pomp and ceremony on the morning 
after next. They stood to one side of 
the middle aisle in the great dim 
nave; on the other side was Angelica, 
surrounded by her smiling brides- 
maids. Her father, Don Leon, portly 
and excitable, ran from one group to 
another; one could scarcely picture 
him as the sire of such an exquisite 
being as Angelica. 
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Don Juan’s face wore a faint smile. 
He was extremely well pleased this 
evening. Angelica was lovely, love- 
lier than an angel. In the sheen of 
candlelight that enveloped her grace- 
ful form, she appeared as a creature 
above this earth. Her soft little sup- 
pressed laugh was the sweetest music 
he had ever heard. 

He watched her displaying the 
great emerald ring he had given her 
for their bethrothal, a fabulous gem, 
encircled with diamonds and set in 
purest gold. Even in the semi-dark 
ness it scintillated and shimmered like 
a strange, green star. A jewel fit for 
a princess yet not good enough for 
her. There were subdued exclama- 
tions of delight and admiration, for 
this emerald was something to look 
at even in Santiago de Veraguas, rich- 
est city in Panama, where priceless 
stones were not uncommon. 

“They say emeralds are unlucky,” 


giggled a senorita, “but I wouldn't 


mind being unlucky if I had one like 
that.” 

“It's priceless,” exclaimed another. 
“Angelica, you must get your hus- 
band to tell you its history.” 
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“Romantic, I’m sure,” whispered 
a third, ‘‘like the governor himself.” 

Don Juan de Porres had had many 
loves, he was an experienced bachelor. 
Many women had idolized, loved, 
hated, some ever reviled him. Yet it 
was a great moment in his life when 
Angelica had accepted him. Although 
he was old enough to be her father, 
he was certain she loved him. Per- 
haps there was a touch of daughterly 
affection in her love but so much the 
better. The governor was glad he 
had waited. Angelica was like the 
emerald, rare, beautiful, divine. Rod- 
rigo was jocose in speaking of her 
riches but there was truth in that. He 
would have married her if she were 
not rich, but the fact that she was the 
wealthiest heiress in Santiago made it 
all the better. 

Perhaps he would persuade the 
King to move the seat of government 
to Santiago, for here were the richest 
gold mines, the noblest names in New 
Spain, princely merchants, who even 
went to France and England on busi- 
ness. It was growing, too. He 
would build a palace in these hills 
and become the greatest man in all 
Panama. Never in his adventurous 
career was the future so serene, so 
happy. The mad passionate days of 
youth were gone and he did not re- 
gret it. Now a beautiful young wife, 
who would bring him not only great 


wealth but fine, well-bred children,- 


a son he could be proud of, a son to 
inherit all this power and riches. 

“Ah, the padre at last,” exclaimed 
Captain del Acquila as a black-robed 
figure appeared from behind the main 
altar. 
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The organist began softly running 
over the keys, the bridesmaids flut- 
tered to their places. Don Leon of- 
fered his arm to his daughter. Padre 
Bonifaz approached the altar rail and 
motioned for silence. His face seemed 
strangely grave as his dark, penetrat- 
ing eyes sought out the bridegroom. 
‘A matter has come up which requires 
the urgent attention of Your Excel- 
lency,” he said. rehearsal must 
wait until tomorrow.” 

Padre Bonifaz led the governor 
through the sacristy and along the 
cloister to the house. There they en- 
tered a small, secluded room, austere- 
ly furnished with straight-backed 
chairs and whitewashed walls, bare 
except for a great crucifix. The priest 
motioned the governor to a seat and 
carefully closed the door. His man- 
ner indicated something secret as well 
as serious. He sat down and looked 
directly at De Porres. 

“Your Excellency, 1 have a most 
disagreeable duty to perform. A very 
derogatory charge has been made 
against your character and reputation 
which, if true, would create a grave 
public scandal and cause much pain- 
ful embarrassment.” 

A startled look flickered for a mo- 
ment in the governor's deep-set, dark 
blue eyes. His handsome, aristocratic 
face reddened angrily. ‘Before we 
go into the charges, good padre,” he 
said with an ironical drawl, “may | 
ask by whom and for what purpose 
they have been brought against me?” 
“IT am not at liberty to reveal the 


source of my information, Your Ex- 


cellency,” replied the priest, “but its 
purpose is to expose you as unworthy 
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to marry an innocent girl.” 

The governor's form stiffened and 
the green cross of the Order of Al- 
cantara rose proudly on his breast. 
He glared haughtily at the priest. 
“There is nothing in my past life that 
could prevent me from marrying and 
by my sacred honor this wedding 
shall go forward as planned.” 

Padre Bonifaz continued to look 
steadily into the governor's angry 
face. ‘So far as Canon Law goes, 
you are free to marry, even if the ac- 
cusations be true,” he agreed. “But 
what would be the effect on the bride 
and her father, if you were publicly 
denounced as a very great scoundrel, 
the paramour of a notorious black 
woman and the father of two mulatto 
children whom you callously aban- 
doned ?” 

Suddenly Don Juan’s face turned 
livid and his nostrils quivered. ‘Has 
this accuser proofs of such denuncia- 
tion?” he asked huskily. 

“Your Excellency, I would not have 
broached the matter to you unless the 
charges seemed well-grounded,” re- 
plied Padre Bonifaz gently. “It is not 
for me to judge until I have heard 
your story.” 

Don Juan was speechless, his brows 
drawn together. At last he sighed 
heavily and lifting his eyes to the 
waiting priest began to speak. “It 
all happened so long, long ago, over a 

quarter of a century. I was young 
“then, very young, with all the mad 
hopes and romantic dreams of the 
young. Don Diego Miranda, my 
uncle, was on a visit home and I was 
to go back with him to the New 
World. He was a great man, my 
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uncle, a conquistador and his tales of 
Inca battles, of treasure, of queer 
animals and sights fired my imagina- 
tion.” 

The governor leaned back, resting 
his forehead on his hand. His eyes 
were gradually becoming dreamy. He 
was thinking, reviving memories long 
since forgotten and now, under the 
stress of this serious threat to his hap- 
piness, forced from their hiding 
places in the remote corners of his 
mind. 

“All the fancies, the fabulous pic- 
tures of my imagination,” continued 
the Don, ‘‘were more than fulfilled 
when I first set foot on these shores 
and entered Porto Bello. Here the 
dreams became striking realities. They 
were stories no longer, but life itself. 
My eyes could not get enough of see- 
ing nor my ears of hearing, for this 
really was a new world, a strange 
country where romance and danger 
were ever present. How tame the 
domestic scene! Here one met life, 
savage yet beautiful.” 

Padre Bonifaz, watching the gov- 
ernor, seemed to find a softer expres- 
sion in the imperious features. Clos- 
ing his eyes for a moment, he could 
see, not the middle-aged man on 
whose face were written experience 
and the blows of life, but a youth's 
handsome face, still boyish and im- 
mature. “Everything was new and 
startling. The skies and the sunsets, 
the birds, the Indians, the Negro 
slaves. I was forever looking and 
listening—a splash of muddy waters, 
a long brown body, a dragon's head, 
great gaping jaws and saw-like teeth 
—my first alligator!” - 
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Don Juan hesitated. His voice 
lowered and mellowed as he pro- 
ceeded with his story. “It was in 
Panama that I first met Ana Velaz- 
quez. In those days Panama seethed 
with the passions of men. It was 
wild and dangerous. There is, as you 
have doubtless noticed, padre, some- 
thing terrible about the lure of gold 
that excites evil in men. Gold was 
Panama and Panama was gold. 

“It was almost in the shadow of the 
towers of San Anastasio that I first 
saw this black woman. She was 
standing quiet like a statue carved in 
ebony. It was the end of some fiesta 
and people were rushing about the 
streets. In the glare of torches I 
saw that perfect face, that exquisite 
form—yet she was a black woman, a 
Negress. 

“T stood still, my feet tied to the 
pavement. Ana Velazquez was more 
than beautiful, she was exotic, fas- 
cinating. Never had I seen such a 
being. Then her eyes moved and 
gazed directly into mine. They were 
large, lustrous, the fiery light of the 
torches was reflected and lost in their 
depths. I, too, was lost in those eyes, 
oblivious to everything else. My 
companions glanced at me and I can 
still remember their laughter. Then 
I heard another laugh that sent the 
blood coursing through my veins. It 
was the black woman and it rippled 
like moonbeams on the face of dark 
waters in some forest glen.” 

Don Juan was silent, as if the 
memory of that meeting was over- 
whelming, even after the long years. 
“That was the first time I saw Ana 
Velazquez,” he resumed, “‘but though 
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she slid away with the grace of a 
jungle-cat among the merrymakers, I 
knew that we had met, knew there 
was an invisible bond stronger than 
a chain between us. That laugh of 
hers was a challenge as if she sensed 
the fierce desire burning in my veins. 

“IT walked along with my banter- 
ing companions but my mind was 
not in tune with their carefree good- 
nature. It was on that exotic woman; 
perhaps she was a slave, yes, she 
must be a slave. I would buy her 
and have her for myself, for my pock- 
ets were filled with gold, Panama 
gold, won at a lucky game of cards. 
I must find out who she was and 
who owned her. The thought choked 
me—lI was a slave myself, a slave of 
my base passion. I walked in a 
dream. In a queer way I felt that 
should I not find her, she would find 
me. It was fate and I was its help- 
less victim. It sounds mad but I was 
mad. It was more than mere youth, 
it was the witchery of the tropics, 
of a new country, a new climate, a 
sense of abandon. Already Panama 
was in my blood.” 

The priest nodded his head. It 
was not the first time he had heard 
the story of men coming to a new 
world. 

“Before I returned to the inn where 
I was lodged with my uncle, Don 
Diego, I had found out from my 
companions who this beautiful black 
woman was, for she was well-known 
in Panama. She danced and sang at 
fiestas. To my disappointment, she 


- was not a slave but a free woman. 


Her parents belonged to a famous 
old sea-faring character, a Captain 
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Velazquez. He was rich and re- 
tired on his plantation several miles 
from the city. The captain, to the 
disgust of his neighbors, had fréed 
all his slaves and, according to law, 
all their children were free. Ana 
came to the city whenever there was 
a festival. 

“Now I had something to go on 
but time was short. In a few days 
we would sail for Guyaquil. I must 
act quickly. Next morning found 
me on the road to the Velazquez es- 
fancia. Twin pillars made of adobe 
and decorated with carvings of an- 
chors formed the entrance and in the 
distance loomed a white structure, a 
large house surrounded with fields 
of maize. As I turned my_ horse 
trom the highway, Ana slid around 
the corner of one of the pillars. 
How did she know I was coming? 
That was part of the mystery of this 
strange woman who had fired my 
blood to the boiling point. 

“Captain Velazquez was pleased 
to welcome the nephew of his old 
friend Don Diego. I must stay at 
Jeast one night with him. That 
night, beneath a great moon shining 
down on the fields and forest, I 
found Ana and she agreed to go 
away with me. Our love was primal, 
fierce as the blinding sun yet filled 
with the languid beauty of moon- 
light. I would take her far away 
from Panama. I would find a way 
to deceive my uncle. And so came 
to pass the little house on Espiritu 
Santo street in Lima, Peru. 

“In that little house was born my 
son,” went on Don Juan. “This was 
something I had not even considered, 
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yet it was inevitable as nature. The 
baby was black with thick negroid 
features and none of the beauty of 
his mother. I was shocked, revolted. 
As the days passed, the infant be- 
came more repulsive in my sight. I 
tired of Ana and love-making. I 
began spending my time at the tav- 
erns. Then one night when Martin 
was several months old I came back 
after an absence of several days and 
learned that Ana was expecting a 
second child. In my _ half-drunken 
state, I reviled her furiously and ran 
from the house. I never wanted to 
see them again. I abandoned them 
and before the sun had risen over 
the city, I was sailing to join my 
uncle at Guyaquil.” 

Don Juan’s face assumed a look 
of melancholy. His eyes, which had 
been fixed with an unseeing stare, 
now turned upon the listening priest. 
“It was then that I lost my youth; 
something new, something hard had 
entered into me. I hated Ana and 
her unborn child, hated the poor lit- 
tle black baby. There was no pity 
in my heart for them. Callously, I 
dismissed them from my life. Posi- 
tion, wealth, the society of the great, 
engaged my attention.” 

Don Juan paused. He had reached 
the end of an episode. The priest 
remained silent, deeply moved by the 
story of youthful passion, of illicit 
love and its aftermath of cruelty and 
injustice. 

Again he took up the thread of 
his story. “The years slipped by and 
although I made periodical visits to 
Lima connected with affairs of the 
Crown, I never went near Ana. I 
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met important people and my aim 
was glory and wealth. 

“Lima was filled with bands of 
wild children, abandoned orphans of 
dissolute and irresponsible adventur- 
ers. They were of every shade of 
color, a mixture of races. The sight 
of these wretched little creatures did 
not touch my heart, even though my 
son might be one of them. 

“One day I saw a ragged Negro 
boy of about eight, who was carry- 
ing a basket. At the edge of the 
Plaza, where I was sauntering, there 
crouched an old beggar with the face 
of a hawk. ‘Please, Your Excellency,’ 
he calléd, ‘a peso for one of Pizarro’s 
men. 

“I flipped a coin at him but it 
rolled away among the cobblestones. 
The eager light in the old soldier's 
eyes died in disappointment, for he 
was too crippled to reach it before 
it would be pounced upon by some 
ragamuffiin, The Negro boy dove 
after it and, to my amazement, gave 
it to the beggar. At the voluble 
thanks of the ancient, he smiled, 
moved a hand in a careless gesture 
and said: ‘It is a pleasure, I assure 
you, senor.’ 

“T felt like laughing, he was so 
polite and his manner would have 
done honor to the son of an hidalgo. 
What a remarkable child, though 
black! I saw from his tattered 
clothes that he was poor, yet the 
way he disposed of the coin which 
must seem a fortune to him, remind- 
ed me of a gentleman gambler, toss- 
ing away his last chip. 


“Moved by curiosity, I followed 


this boy. He went into a large mar- 
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ket and bought vegetables and fruits. 
Perhaps he was a house boy for a 
wealthy family. Everyone smiled at 
him and when he walked along the 
street, the beggars began calling to 
him. Cheerfully, he began giving 
away the contents of his basket. He 
refused no whining wretch, no mat- 
ter how loathsome. 

“His conduct was so strange that 
I resolved to discover its motive. He 
led me into the Church of San 
Sebastian where I watched him pray- 
ing before an image of Our Lady. 
Perhaps he was the messenger for 
some old blood-thirsty conquistador 
who was doing penance for his sins 
by sending this gracious little slave 
to buy and distribute food to the 
poor. As he passed me on the way 
out of the church, I observed him 
closely. His eyes were large, lustrous 
with an expression that could only 
be described as ecstatic. He had a 
queer little air of distinction that 
was pathetic. 

“The neighborhood was growing 
familiar. The small boy turned down 
the street of Espiritu Santo. My 
heart suddenly stopped. Yes, he was 
going into the house where I had 
lived with Ana. The discovery was 
shocking. That odd little creature 
must be my son! 

“IT wanted to turn and dart away 
bui my feet would not move. My 
glance took in the house. It was 
dilapidated but the small patch of 
ground was a mass of shrubs, flow- 
ers, and a fig tree spread its branches 
over the front. I heard the sound 
of a woman's voice, Ana's voice, 
raised in anger and then the wailing 
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of a child. Ana was beating the 
little boy, she was beating my son. 
Suddenly anger flamed through me 
and, without thought, I snatched 
open the door and hurled myself 
into the room. Ana was thumping 
the little chap with a broom and 
shrieking furiously. ‘Take that, you 
imp. Giving away all our food 
again and leaving us go hungry.’ 

She fell back in my _ presence, 
startled by my appearance and the 
fury in my face. Clutching her skirt 
was a little girl with tangled brown 
curls and a tawny golden skin. 
‘Mama, Mama,’ she cried, ‘who is 
that man?’ 

“Ana’s eyes swept over me with 
a hostile look. ‘He is your father, 
Juana,’ she said. 

“T sank down in a rickety chair 
and drew the little one close. Yes, 
this lovely child, whom Ana_ had 
named for me, was truly mine, even 
to the blue eyes and Castilian fea- 
tures. I gathered her into my arms 
and burst into tears for I was over- 


come. I felt a soft touch on my 
knee. It was the little boy. ‘Don’t 
cry,’ he said. In a sudden gust of 


awakened fatherhood, I drew his 
kinky head to my breast. 

“When I left Lima, I took my 
children with me. I did not con- 
sider their mother’s feelings but it 
was an arrangement that was to their 

_ great advantage and Ana agreed to 
my wishes. All the way to Guyaquil 
I worried over what would happen 
when I told my uncle about Martin 
and Juana. Yet that was the only 
course. Would he be furious and 
dismiss me? 
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‘I went directly to his home and 
entered with the children. “Who 
are these little ones?’ he asked in 
surprise. ‘They are mine,’ I an- 
swered and then I told him who 
their mother was, for he had known 
Ana Velazquez back in Panama. He 
looked at the children very closely 
but kindly. ‘Yes, I see the resem- 
blance, the boy has her eyes and this 
little girl is beautiful.’ 

“I was relieved at Don Diego's 
attitude; instead of reprimanding me 
he was helpful and we made an 
arrangement. Martin would live on 
my uncle's plantation, where his tutor 
would be a priest. Juana, who could 
easily pass for a pure Spaniard, was 
placed in a convent to be educated 
for a position in society. The nuns 
and her companions would be given 
the impression that her father was 
a widower. 

“Thus was everything planned and 
executed. Oh, if only my son were 
white with his sister's features! Al- 
ready I had discovered how remark- 
able he was, such charm of manner, 
such nobility, such tenderness! He 
was a rare little fellow. He had 
the elements of greatness in him but 
sadly I realized that his color was 
against him. His movements were 
deft, quick, and his mind likewise, 
a wonderful child—but black.” 

Don juan was silent. Padre Bon- 
ifaz was interested now in Martin, 
for the moment he had forgotten the 
Don's problem, so vividly had he 
painted the likeness of his son. The 
amazing tale was like a romance. 
What would happen next to this 
wonderful child who was black? 
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This time the Don’s silence length- 
ened and Padre Bonifaz spoke no 
word either, for he was eager to 
hear more and afraid to interrupt. 

The silence gave him time to re- 
flect. The soul, he thought, that’s 
what makes us human. The body 
is like a coat, it can be white or 
brown or black, any color. It’s like 
a vesture which grows old and is 
discarded but the soul is imperish- 
able. Why should a great intelli- 
gence be penalized and lost to the 
world because of the color of a coat? 
He wished Don Juan would continue 
and tell him the tragedy of Martin, 
for it must be a tragedy. 

Don Juan’s face was lost in rev- 
erie; a faint smile made it younger, 
softer, for he was thinking of his 
small son and the impression was 
so strong that he was oblivious of 
his present predicament, the listen- 
ing priest, the austere chamber. 
“He was so little yet his mind was 
so mature im some ways, a quaint 
child. For two years he exerted a 
powerful influence over me. 

“It was innocence, the almost daily 
contact with a soul which was im- 
maculate, that struck through the 
hard core of my mature years. The 
priest who taught him his lessons 
was a scholar of note. One day he 
stopped me to say: ‘I learn from 
Martin, he is my teacher. How 
pleasing this child must be in the 
eyes of God! He is quick to serve 
others, to help. He will do great 
things for God. And he is merty 
and cheerful. See, there he comes 


down the road and that great blood- | 


hound nuzzling him. That savage 
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beast was tamed by the touch of his 
hand.’ 

“And then came a great rise in 
my fortunes—I was appointed to 
this high position in Panama. Should 
I take my illegitimate children with 
me? No, that would never do. Juan 
was the darling of the school and 
Martin was making progress fast 
on the plantation. He knew every 
herb and plant in the fieids and for- 
est. Although so little he had plans 
in his head for the future. He was 
convinced that God wanted him to 
bind the wounds and heal the mis- 
eries of the sick and dying. Already 
he had set the broken legs of birds 
and made poultices to allay fevers.” 

Padre Bonifaz awaited the rest of 
Martin’s story with keen interest. 
This child was blessed of God but 
certain to be destroyed by men. “My 
uncle wanted me to leave Martin anc 
Juana under his care, for he had 
grown to love them as fondly as if 
they were his own grandchildren 
This plan worked well for my daugh. 
ter. She was happy at the convent 
school and I was glad for her sake 
I thought that Martin would be sat. 
ished to remain on the plantation 
but, to my surprise and dismay, he 
begged to be allowed to go back to 
Ana. All this time, while I had 
supposed her memory had _ faded 
from his plastic mind, he still longed 
for his black mother. 

“I could not deny those pleas and 
so we set sail for Lima. Ana was 
now living in the home of Dona 
Francisca Miquel, a pious, middle- 
aged widow of ample means. She 
had befriended Ana because of her 
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son, the wonderful child whom she 
had admired for his kindness to the 
poor and his purity in the midst of 
sordid surroundings. Ana had been 
shown much kindness by her mis- 
tress and her primitive nature re- 
sponded like a wary creature of the 
wilds tamed by a gentle hand. She 
had grown prayerful and quiet. She 
was deeply touched by Martin's de- 
sire to return to her and I realized 
for the first time how brutally I had 
used her. 

“She promised me that she would 
have Martin confirmed and that she 
would use the money I left with her 
for his education. He wanted to be 
the poor man’s doctor, a barber sur- 
geon, and I made arrangements for 
him to become apprenticed when he 
reached the age of twelve. I never 
saw Ana again, 

“The years slipped away. My new 
life in Panama gradually absorbed me. 
When Juana was eighteen I jour- 
neyed to Guyaquil and attended her 
graduation. She had grown into a 
lovely aristocratic senorita and my 
heart swelled with pride as I looked 
at her. I gave her a handsome dowry 
and she became the wife of a fine 
young representative of New Spain, 
son of a Spanish conquistador and an 
Inca princess. That was some years 
ago and they are now the parents of 
two small children. 

“Not long after that I was called 
to Lima on official business and it was 
then I learned for the first time what 
had become of Martin. I should have 
known that he would have a vocation 
to the religious life but I did not 
dream that he would be only a hum- 
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ble Dominican tertiary, a lowly helper 
at the Convent of the Holy Rosary. 
I was outraged at the humiliating dis- 
covery and rushed to the convent, 
where I demanded to speak to the 
Prior at once. 

“There I revealed my identity as 
Martin’s father and angrily de- 
nounced the astonished superior for 
making a miserable servant of such a 
gifted and intellectual person. I told 
him that Martin should be ordained 
to the priesthood. He pointed out 
that my son was illegitimate but I 
brushed that aside, for was he not the 
grandson of a Spanish count? He 
answered that Martin had no vocation 
to the priesthood and that it was his 
own humility that kept him a tertiary. 
My resentment turned upon Martin 
and when the Prior sent for him, | 
accused him of being servile, a Negro 
without pride or ambition. The Prior 
vainly tried to stop my shoutings. I 
left in anger. It was a day I shall 
always regret and never forget.” 

The governor's voice had sunk to a 
whisper. He looked old and tried, a 
broken man. ‘Tell me, padre, how is 
it that from my wickedness there came 
such a son as Martin?” 

The padre’s eyes were kindly. ‘Ah, 
my son, you speak of the inscrutable 
mystery of God's love which can draw 
good from evil. The love of God 
transcends everything. You have suf- 
fered much but you have repented of | 
your sins and God never rejects the 
contrite heart.” 

“Your words are a great comfort, 
padre,” said the governor. ‘This con- 
fession has taken away a burden from ~ 
my soul. Yet my sis have found me ~ 
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out, for though God be merciful, 
man is not.” 

Padre Bonifaz realized that the 
governor spoke of the scandal con- 
nected with his forthcoming mar- 
riage. It was true that the threatened 
denunciation of Don Juan would be 
a public disgrace. 

“There is but one course, padre,” 
said the governor. “I cannot go on 
with the wedding. There would be a 
scandalous scene in the church and I 
could not risk such a blow to my 
bride. Her innocence and youth could 
scarcely withstand the shock.” 

Padre Bonifaz inclined his head in 
agreement with the decision. ‘You 
speak wisely, my son,”’ he said. - 

“But how can I break off with 
Angelica? How dare I face her par- 
ents?” 

The priest placed a hand on his 
arm. “I shall do that for you. It 
will be easier for everyone that way. 
Senorita Angelica is young and beau- 
tiful. Her heart will heal, never 
fear.” 

“You are very kind, padre. I fel 


so different now than when I rushed 
to you with bitter words on my lips. 
Just telling you my story has affected 
me profoundly. My spirit is at rest, 
like the calm of the seas after a 
storm.” 

Looking at the man, Padre Bonifaz 
had a vagrant impression that it was 
Martin, who loomed so largely in that 
tale of passion and pride, who had 
changed the Don. Perhaps this was 
unreasonable but during the telling of 
the governor's story, the priest had 
almost felt the presence of the gov- 
ernor’s son. 

De Porres rose. “I shall resign my 
position and return to the scenes of 
my childhood in Burgos. I have seen 
enough of the New World. My days 
have been turbulent and now I long 
for peace. I shall find it perhaps in 
the quiet of the valleys and the hills 
among simple people. The church 
bells of the countryside are sweeter 
music than the shouts of the crowd.” 

‘And may God go with you,” said 
Padre Bonifaz. 

Copyright, Extension (August, 1949) 


The Proof’s In The Pinching 
THE FIRST PUBLISHERS were suspected of selling their soul 


to Satan, and the idea eecasionally lingers. 


In 1490, Aldus Manu- 


tius, inventor of italic type, eager to clear himself of the suspected 
satanic qualities of his Negro slave boy, advertised: 
“J, Aldus Manutius, printer to the Doge, have this day made 


public exposure of the printer’s devil. 


All who think he is not 


flesh and blood, may come and pinch him.” 
Lawrence E. Nelson, Our Roving Bible 
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Don Barksdale has been breaking precedents 


in basketball ever since he started playing for UCLA 


Pioneer Of The Pineboards 


BY HY TURKIN 


ACKIE ROBINSON of baseball 
fame is not the only UCLA 
product to uproot Jim Crow 

from a strong roost in sports. Con- 
sider the following color-smashing 
feats by Don Barksdale in the field of 
basketball—first Negro to break into 
the American Amateur Basketball 
League, first to play in the Olympic 
Games, first to star with an AAU na- 
tional championship team and the 
first to play in an interracial game in 
the state of Oklahoma! 

Barksdale had two chances at a fur- 
ther frontier along the same trail, but 
the pioneer of the pineboards turned 
away both times, and therein lies an- 
other story, to wit: 

When Barksdale returned to these 
shores as a member of the champion 
Olympic squad, he was offered a fancy 
contract to play with the New York 
Knickerbockers of the Basketball As- 
sociation of America. This would 
have made him the first Negro player 
in the top professional court circuit. 
When he turned it down, Gotham cir- 
cles had it that the Oakland (Califor- 
nia) Bittners were keeping Don 


HY TURKIN is on the sports staff of 
the New York Daily News. 
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“amateur” by setting him up as a 
partner in an $18,000 clothing busi- 
ness on the Coast. 

Barksdale proceeded to burn up his 
amateur league in 1948-49, and when 
his club ended the six-year reign of 
the Phillips Oilers as AAU titlists last 
Spring, another pro offer (said to 
reach into five figures) was forthcom- 
ing. Ned Irish, owner of the Knick- 
erbockers, flew to the Coast ostensibly 
to watch the college playoffs. Actu- 
ally, Ned was crossing the country to 
make Barksdale an offer “he'd be 
crazy to refuse.” 

The result? According to a front- 
office man of the Garden, “Irish 
failed again. This time the Bittners 
made it worthwhile for Don to stick 
with them by setting him up as com- 
missioner of two beer agencies . . 
not one, mind you, but two!” 

Why all the fuss over Barksdale? 
Simply because Dashing Don is fast 
establishing himself as one of the all- 
time greats of the game. Ironically, 
back in college he was known more 
for his crack track marks than for 
basketball prowess. An intercollegiate 
champion: in the high jump, broad 
jump and hop-step-jump, Don would 
easily have made the- U. $. Olympic 
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track and field squad last year if he 
hadn’t dropped the leaping specialty 
“because it would develop the wrong 
muscles for basketball.” 

He first popped the eyes of the cog- 
noscenti at America’s capital of the 
court sport—Madison Square Garden 
—while playing for UCLA against 
NYU a few years ago. Among the 
23 points he sank that night was an 
incredible basket that saw him leap 
up to snare a rim-hanging shot by 
rival Dolph Schayes, hook the ball 
around the dazzled opposition and 
dribble the length of the court for a 
solo score. 

In the Spring of 1948, Barksdale’s 
team, the Bittners, lost to the Denver 
Nuggets in the AAU national semi- 
finals. This was part of a tournament 
to determine the personnel of the 
U. S. Olympic basketball squad. De- 
spite early elimination of his team, 
Don was selected for international 
competition. And no wonder! To 
climax his brilliant tactics throughout 
a losing cause against Denver, he just 
about clinched an Olympic berth with 
this one play: 

There were two seconds left to 
play. Don’s team was still one point 
short. Taking the ball out of bounds 
under the enemy basket, Don gripped 
the basketball with one hand, almost 
as if it were a baseball, and flung it 
baseball-wise on a line trajectory 


across the whole length of the court. . 


His teammate, moving into the 
“hanger” spot just below the basket, 
received the ball chest-high, perfect! 
However, instead of sinking the shot 
for the tying and winning points, the 
Bittner forward fumbled the ball and 
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was still trying to find the “handle’ 
as the buzzer sounded to end the 


game. 

After returning with the Olympic 
gold medal a few months later, Barks- 
dale decided to campaign in the 
American Basketball League. It 
wasn't easy. Opposing players often 
took advantage of his unique racial 
status by snidely giving him the elbow 
(when the ref wasn’t looking) or by 
muttering epithets that would draw a 
prompt punch in the nose under less 
public conditions. But Don’s mates 
stuck by him, and that’s all the en- 
couragement he needed to blaze 
through a season that saw him score 
an all-time record of 386 points in 23 
games. 

1, « league game against seven-foot 
Bob Kurland, Don held the Okla- 
homa skyscraper to one basket all 
night . . . a terrific feat, in view of 
the fact that other teams always as- 
signed two or three men to Kurland 
to keep the score close. 

Their return “grudge battle” was a 
natural. Okiahoma City was the lo- 
cale, and the event was the final game 
of the AAU national championships 
last March. Every one of the 5,000 
seats in the arena was filled long be- 
fore game time. Cocky Oklahoma 
fans came to crow over Phillips Oil- 
ers’ “sure” victory for a seventh 
straight national championship. But 
something went wrong. Barksdale 
turned out to be the high scorer of 
the game, while the vaunted home 
hero, Kurland, was handcuffed most 


of the way, scoring only nine points 


(to Barksdale’s 17) and fouling out 
with six minutes left to play. 
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New residential areas for middle class Negroes 
being developed in cities around the nation 


THE NEGRO 
MOVES OUT OF THE SLUMS 


BY ROI OTTLEY 


Reprinted from Detroit News 


EARLY every city in the South, 
as well as in the North, has a 
modern Negro residential area 
comparable to anything enjoyed by 
white milddle-class folk. Many Ne- 
groes own tidily built houses, often 
spacious mansions, live stable and 
secure lives, and enjoy a certain com- 
munity-wide prestige. So, at long 
last, Negroes are beginning to escape 
the slum corrals, perhaps never to re- 
turn. 

These sections range from Atlan- 
ta’s broad tree-shaded Hunter Street 
to Washington's smart Brookline sec- 
tion, St. Louis’ snooty Enright neigh- 
borhood, and Chicago's Negro West- 
chester. Durham's upper-class Negro 
section is one of the city’s show- 
places. The swankier Negro areas, 
without colorful labels, in Richmond, 
. Raleigh, Greensboro, Columbia, Sa- 
vannah and Nashville sedately bor- 
der the Negro colleges in those cities. 

Already Atlanta has a development 
under construction, called Simpson 


ROI OTTLEY is author of New World 
A’Coming and Black Odyssey. 
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Heights, which will rival any Negro 
or white residential section ia the 
country. The project, Negro-fi- 
nanced, will provide homes for 
nearly a thousand families. The red- 
brick houses, built in graduated 
levels up the side of an imposing hill 
and being constructed by Negro ar- 
chitects, builders and workers, range 
wn price from $10,00 to $15,000. 
Each one is grabbed up as quickly as 
it is erected. 

New York is the one exception. 
Instead of building within Harlem. 
the trend is toward home ownersh: 


in the suburbs—a trend reinforced by 
a recent Supreme Court decision out- | 
By no | 
means is this movement a mere trans. | 


lawing restrictive covenants. 


plantation of the ghetto. For ex- 


ample, Negroes are scattering © 


throughout the Long Island sections. 


in areas where they have white neigh- — 


bors only. 


These Negroes, North and South, © 
live much in the manner of white ~ 
people of middle-class incomes. Usu- ~ 
ally they own automobiles and employ ~ 
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servants. Home furnishings show 
taste, orderliness, and, in some cases, 
hints of luxury. The women’s clothes 
bear the labels of fashionable shops. 
The men lean toward tweeds and 
slack suits of modest colors. The 
girls belong to Greek-letter sororities, 
make formal debuts into society, and 
make conventional marriages as well, 

As a group, they are prosperous, 
educated, perhaps self-conscious, but 
well rooted in a community out of 
the reach of certain racial pressures. 

Negro radicals cynically declare 
these people are merely laying a car- 
pet in the ghetto. Nevertheless, the 
Negroes have established these well- 
kept areas at the cost of considerable 
financial sacrifice, indignity, and 
often violence, in order to live a nor- 
mal existence and raise their children 
in congenial surroundings. 

They have persevered in the face 
of bombings and dynamiting which 
accompanied their entrance into these 
neighborhoods, even though they 
originally bought the properties from 
white people and indeed paid exorbi- 
tant prices. 

When Negroes in Atlanta moved 
into the swank Hunter section, the 
City Council promptly changed the 
name from ‘Hunter place’’—which 
it was called when white people lived 
in the area—to “Hunter street.” A 
Negro real estate operator who repre- 


sented a white property owner in one. 


of these transactions had his license 
revoked, But when a notorious race- 
baiter gathered his followers and 
demonstrated befo.e the Negro 
homes, white people living next door 
to Negroes did not participate 
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The old chestnut that when Ne- 
groes move into a residential neigh- 
borhood, real estate values go down, 
has proved quite the contrary. In- 
deed, the deals have worked to the 
advantage of both white and Negro; 
Negroes have paid high prices for 
these properties and have spent con- 
siderable sums improving them, a 
fact reflected in higher valuation and 
assessments ; and whites have secured 
a nice bundle of cash. 

However, the fact is, housing is 
the chief source of racial tensions. 
The reason: Rural Negroes have 
swarmed into the southern urban cen- 
ters, and southern Negroes generally 
tumbled into northern metropolitan 
areas in quest of wartime jobs. 

Today the Negro communities 
everywhere are bursting at the seams, 
and both whites and Negroes are 
scrambling for the same living quar- 
ters. New housing has been erected 
mostly for the middle and high in- 
come groups; the low income groups, 
both white and Negro, have largely 
been neglected. 

But unlike the Negro in the 
North, southern Negroes are attempt- 
ing to solve the problem themselves. 
For example, the Atlanta Urban 
League initiated a program of build- 
ing for Negroes, using Negro archi- 
tects, Negro builders and Negro 
financing agencies—a fact heartily ap- 
plauded by the Atlanta Journal. One 
hundred Negro veterans formed a 
corporation for developing a project 
to erect Negro housing. They select- 
ed a 46-acre tract adjacent to a park 


‘in Atlanta, sought and received fi- 


nancing approved by FHA, 
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The plans are modest, perhaps 
only a drop in the bucket of the hous- 
ing needs—Atlanta alone needs 
5,000 units. The plans call for 187 
single-family dwellings to cost be- 
tween $4,000 and $7,000 each. The 
buildings will be one-story, on lots 
60 feet wide and 120 feet deep. 

Already Atlanta’s Public Works 
Department is co-operating by con- 
structing a new sewer line for the 
area. Elbert Tuttle, president of the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, char- 
acterized the move as “‘a first step in 
solving one of Atlanta’s major prob- 
lems.” 

To be sure, the Negro mass is con- 
tained in dismal slums. These range 
from Atlanta’s Auburn avenue to De- 
troit’s “Paradise Valley,” site of the 
city’s worst race riot. The nation’s 
capital contains one of the most de- 
pressed slum areas in the country, 
within stone’s throw of the White 
House—19 per cent of the houses 
need major repair; 30 per cent lack 
central heating ; 23 per cent lack pri- 
vate flush toilets ; 29 per cent lack pri- 
vate bath; 11 per cent lack running 
water, and eight per cent lack electric 
lights. 

Racial segregation reinforces slum 
conditions—for example, today three- 
fourths of Chicago’s residential prop- 
erty and 559 blocks in St. Louis are 
unlawfully covered by race covenants. 
The tensions which segregation pro- 
vokes are a threat to Negro and white 
alike. 

Not only do they often erupt in 
violence, but they have proved ex- 
tremely costly. Atlanta's slum areas 
paid approximately five per cent of 
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the city’s real property tax revenue 
before the war, but cost the city more 
than 50 per cent of its police, fire, 
health and other service costs. It took 
more than three million dollars a 
square mile to maintain slums in 
Springfield, Ill., and the area yielded 
less than $600,000 in tax collections. 

The high cost of segregation is 
reaching into everybody's pocket. But 
there are still those who would op- 
pose the free movement of Negroes 
—today principally the Ku Klux 
Klan and certain real estate boards. 
Dr. Samuel J. Green, Grand Dragon 
of the Klan, offered a unique solu- 
tion to the mounting problems con- 
nected with Negroes moving into 
so-called white neighborhoods. 

Green, in an interview with me, 
declared white families should be 
systematically moved from the areas 
surrounding the Negro slums, and 
Negroes moved into the houses aban- 
doned by whites. 

But he was unable to explain 
where the dividing boundary should 
begin or end. He speculated on the 
idea of corraling all Negroes into one 
big section. To keep them hemmed 
in permanently, he would have a 
huge park built around the Negro 
ghetto. The park would form a sort 
of no-man’s land between Negroes 
and whites! 

Today, in the South, Green repre- 
sents minority opinion. This has been 


illustrated in a number of heartening — 


demonstrations; most recently, when 
the Klan burned a cross near the site 


of a proposed Negro housing project — 
Next morning bills 
were introduced in the state legisla- — 


in Nashville. 
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ture to outlaw the Klan. Nashville’s 
liberal newspaper, The Tennessean. 
promptly declared editorially that the 
introduction of these bills “aptly ex- 
pressed the spirit of the whole state.” 

The editors held that “ruthless at- 
tempts to intimidate and coerce in- 
dividuals or groups of citizens . . . 
are repugnant to the spirit and pre- 
cepts of our free society. They mean 
cowardice and brutality. They mean 
denial of all our government and so- 
ciety stands for. They offend the dig- 


nity and freedom of the individual 
and the rights of minorities. They 
cannot be tolerated.” 

This is strong language. But it is 
illustrative of a growing attitude, 
both South and North. I saw Negro 
and white living side by side without 
untoward racial incident, even in the 
South. The fact is, the rank-and-file 
of white people everywhere in the 
country are developing a noticeable 
lethargy about ‘‘keeping the Negro in 
his place.” 


Copyright, 1949, Overseas News Agency, Inc. 
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_P.S.—He Got the Room 


A YOUNG MAN eaarrying a notebook in his hand rang the 
doorbell of a house on Chicago's South Side where there was a room- 
for-rent sign. When the lady of the house answered, he said: “I'm 
making a survey in connection with an advertising campaign in the 
Negro community. Would you mind telling me what brand of roach 
and insect powder you use?” 

The woman drew herself up haughtily and answered: “I don’t 
use any insect powder. I have never had to use any in my twenty 


years of housekeeping. 


The young man smiled and said: “Good, now may I see the 
furnished room you have for rent?” 
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OBERT MOFFAT was a great missionary to South Africa. 
One day a native came to him in distress, and said that his 
hunting dog had eaten two pages of his Bible, and now he 
would be useless for the hunt. 
The man argued that because reading the Bible tamed down 


fierce warriors so that they no longer cared for cruel warfare, 
it would do the same for a dog. 


ISSLONARIES ia Africa report local chefs possess prize 
culinary secrets of their own. One native cook was 
7 deeply insulted when a missionary expressed his dislike for a 
ae certain dish. Intrigued by the delectable flavor that had been x 
wafting out to him, he had peered into the kitchen to discover k 
that the flavor of the roast meat came in part from fuzzy cater- 
pillars that garnished the dish! EA 
Another missionary had been so impressed by the tender meat ey 
which his dark-skinned cook had turned’ out that he invited 
friends over for a meal. When the cook heard of the party 
his jaw dropped in consternation. “Do I have to chew meat for 
so many people?” he demurred. 


Christian Life 


N EXPLORER in Africa was captured by a tribe of canni- 

bals. As the savages were readying the pot and the fire 

for him, he said to the chief, as casually as possible, I wouldn't 
eat me if I were you. I won't taste good.” He lifted up his — 
trouser leg, sliced a piece off the calf of his leg and handed it — 
over to the cannibal. “Here,” said the explorer, for your- 
self.” The native bit into the “meat,” then promptly jumped — 
to his feet, spat out the piece of leg and dismissed the cooks. — 
The explorer was set free, with rather uncordial dispatch. i 
The explorer’s only loss was about $50. He had to buy 
a new cork leg. e 


George Milles | 


NATIVE chief, treasurer of an administration in Nigeria, 
broadcast his impressions of England during a_ brief : 
» =” visit: “Everything and anything was in swift motion. Vehicles 
in their thousands, right and left, thousands of men, women 
and children running about as if certain elements were chasing 
them. This atmosphere made me conclude that the country itself 
was in motion. Unless you move fast you ate either knocked 
down by a vehicle or by the pedestrians. No one can afford to : a 
lose a minute.” 
Thomas Warner, Church Management a CT 
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& 2 MY BIGGEST BREAK « « 


BY LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


AZZ and trumpet kings were just 

passing fancies to me until that 

day back in the early 1900's 
when I first heard ‘Papa Oliver 
blasting hot notes on his horn in a 
gaudy New Orleans street parade. 
The big man’s clear, rhythmical 
sounds moved me so then that [ iater 
cast aside my youthful love for danc- 
ing and set out to learn the art of 
trumpet playing. 

My first musical “lessons” were 
picked up in famed Storyville, then 
called the “‘District’’ where I soon 
started visiting to hear the only jazz 
bands in the Crescent City. At that 
time former trumpet king, Buddy 
Bolden, had abdicated for an insane 
asylum but other hot cornet men like 
Bunk Johnson, Mutt Carey, Fred 
Keppard and ‘Papa Joe”’ were carry- 
ing on. 

One New Year's Eve I trekked off 
from my Perdido Street home to the 
“District” along with three of my 
boyhood pals—Redhead Happy, Lit- 
tle Mack and Georgie Gray. We 
went searching for ‘ragtime’ music 
and the loose change which little Ne- 
gro acts could pick up for singing 
on the streets. 


Near Rampart Street we stopped, — 


put on our show and started off when 
a small colored lad popped off his 
cap pistol in my face. I lost my head 
and chased the kid onto a nearby 
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porch where he found adult protec- 
tion. That stymied me. 

But my chums urged me on. ‘You 
can't swallow that,” they said. Stung 
by the challenge I ran off for home 
and the family’s gun. I found it at 
the bottom of a trunk. 

Returning hurriedly to the 
trict’’ I found the laddie on the same 
porch. I pulled the gun from my 
pants pocket, fired twice in the air 
to scare him and ended up in the 
town’s Waif Home. There I had 
tough sailing until a young Negro 
teacher, Peter Davis, placed me in 
the home's band. 

In that aggregation I got started 
on tambourine but was quickly moved 
up to drums, then alto horn. After 
a short period Mr. Davis told a Waif 
assembly about another promotion 
for me. 

“I'm here to reward a hard work- 
er,” said he. “Now that Billy Ware 
is no longer with us, Louis will inherit 
his trumpet.” 

That was the chance I had long 
waited for. I took to the horn from 
the start and pretty soon could play 
some nice tunes on it. This success 
gave me a big kick and I was con- 
tented to settle down with the Waifs. 
But the school’s superintendent had 
other plans when he called me on the 
carpet one June day in 1914, 

“Louis Armstrong,” he called, ‘‘you 


“Dis- 
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may pack your things. You'll be 
free after lunch. . You've got 
musical talent; try to “develop it and 
you'll get somewhere.” 

A short while after leaving Waif’s 
Home I began playing trumpet in 


“gig” bands around New Orleans 


and was soon accepted as a desirable 
sideman by ‘Papa Joe” Oliver (then 
called “King’’), Kid Ory and Fate 
Marable. 

I spent several years on the river- 
boats with Marable before King Oliv- 
er beckoned me to join his group in 
Chicago in 1922. For two years I 
worked as that outfit’s second trum- 
pet man. “King Joe’’ took all lead 
solos in the band’s arrangements and 
I had little chance to cut loose. 

But one day in '24 when the band 
was on the road we stopped at Gen- 
nett’s recording studios in Richmond, 
Ind., and cut Chimes Blues. On that 
session the engineer placed me behind 
“King Joe” but later, on the record, 
only my trumpet could be heard 
against an indistinct background. 

That waxing gave me a national 
name and folks started saying that 
the “country’s best trumpet player 
was a young Negro with King Oliv- 
er’s orchestra.” Other recordings like 
Dipper Mouth Blues, Muskrat Ram- 
ble and Basin Street were made with 
the Oliver band and boosted my stock. 

Then followed successful stints 
with big bands under Fletcher Hen- 

“derson in New York, Erskine Tate 
and Carroll Dickerson in Chicago. 
By 1927 I had garnered enough thun- 


der as a trumpet player to head my 
first band which folded after a short 
period. 

In the spring of '29, while I was 
featured in New York’s Hot Choco- 
lates Revue, my second jazz crew was 
organized and made a hit. We got 
a number of good dates including 
engagements at New York’s Coconut 
Grove, Chi’s Show Boat and Culver 
City’s Cotton Club. 

In 1932 I made the first of three 
trips to London and the Continent 
where my fame as a trumpet star 
brought me important dates, among 
them a “'special” performance for the 
King of England. 

A while later when I returned to 
the U. S. I took over Luis Russell's 
band and fronted it for a long span 
up to World War II days. That stint 
with Luis’ band was probably the 
most fruitful job in my whole career. 

Best proof of that belief came early 
during the war when Esquire, a na- 
tional magazine, conducted its first 
jazz poll and picked me as the Num- 
ber One trumpeter in the U.S. That 
honor has since brought me much 
success. 

This year I was named ‘King of 
the Zulus” in New Orleans’ Mardi 
Gras, got my picture on the cover of 
a top national magazine and have 
been scoring hits with my all-star 
combo. 

Today I am happy that I decided 
to become a trumpet player. 
to blow. Anyway, I probably would 
have made a lousy dancer. 
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A priest. a businessman and a Negro engineer 


form a flying trio against racism and succeed 
in their mission in schools and forums around nation 


They're Giving Race Hate 
The Air 


BY JAMES C, G. CONIFF 


Reprinted from The Sign 


BUSINESSMAN, a Negro, 
A and a Jesuit were up in an air- 

plane. The bulky Jesuit read 
his office in a cramped rear seat. The 
Negro, burly in the little Stinson Fly- 
ing Station Wagon, helped out with 
some contact navigation. Wedged up 
against the cabin wall, the lean, 
tanned businessman flew as best he 
could . Nobody talked. Nobody 
moved. Nobody could. 

The three men for two years have 
been airborne on a mission to help 
end the heartache that need never 
have been had not men chosen arbi- 
trarily to distinguish, in terms of pig- 
mentation. 

Ic all began at a luncheon in New 
York in 1946, where Commissioner 
Julian J. Reiss, keen-eyed, clean-cut 
up-state New York industrialist, 


whom Governor Dewey had picked . 


the year before as one of his five-man 
team to enforce New York's law 
against discrimination, was host to 
the inter-racial chairman of the Jesuit 


JAMES C. G. CONIEF is professor of 
English at St. Peter's College. 
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Institute of Social Order, from St. 
Louis, Mo., the Rev. Joseph F. Can- 
tillon. A rubicund, twinkling, mus- 
cular man, full of good will and such 
eloquence as shatters tumblers and 
wins souls, Father Cantillon had for 
years been directly concerned with 
the plight of Negroes in the Midwest. 
In a sense that had never hit him dur- 
ing theology, he was moving deeper 
into the full meaning of the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. So, 
with remarkably sensitive accuracy 
for a layman, was Commissioner 
Reiss. 

During the two years he was to 
spend implementing the Dewey Fair 
Employment Practices legislation in 
collaboration with his fellow commis- 
sioners, a Protestant educator, a labor 
executive, a Negro journalist, and a 
Jewish woman lawyer, praise ran high 
among them for the Reiss method of 
handling tough cases without recourse 
to legal penalties. 

For example, a shop staffed almost 
entirely by girls of Italian origin 
threatened to walk out if a Negro 
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girl recently employed were to con- 
tinue on the job. An investigator 
from the commission called the girls 
together and asked if they realized 
that deliberately to deprive this Negro 
girl of a livelihood by forcing her to 
Jose her job was a mortal sin. Hot 
eyes flashed and’ sharp tongues bit- 
terly expressed their contemptuous 
disbelief. 

“All right,” said the investigator, 
“do me a favor. Tomorrow's Satur- 
day. I'm going to ask each of you 
girls to go to Confession and ask the 
priest if what I say isn’t so.” 

The following Monday a_ very 
much chastened group of working 
girls came in to lay down their arms. 
Weeks passed without further difh- 
culty, and Commissioner Reiss was 
pleased, a couple of months later, to 
learn that the colored girl was being 
invited to showers and parties by her 
shopmates, the shade of her skin for- 


gotten in the glow of her warm per- 


sonality. 

At the luncheon in New York, 
businessman Reiss, who had left the 
commission because of the press of 
personal affairs, was stirring a strange 
plan with his coffee. The Jesuit had 
put it into his head. Both men, it 
seems, wanted to spread the work of 
interracial understanding far beyond 
the work each had done up to that 
point. Both had spoken often to 
thronging audiences on the miserable 
“Jot of the Negro. But the feeling 
was mutual that they simply were not 
getting at the kind of audience that 
could carry their ringing words into 
the market place. 

“T feel as though I'm locked in a 
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telephone booth with a perpetual busy 
signal,” said Reiss moodily, “when 
what I need is a battery of mikes in 
packed auditoriums from here to Cha- 
pultepec. Got any ideas, Father?” 

This, as Reiss was to learn quickly, 
was like asking an Eskimo if he’s got 
snowballs. Father Cantillon rubbed 
his hands briskly, leaned forward, 
and began talking. When, a few 
hours later, they emerged into the 
bright November sunshine, Reiss was 
definitely sold on a plan that is to this 
day known as the ‘Flying Trio.” 

“I have a private plane, that’s 
true,’ said Reiss when the idea of 
how they could cover more ground 
and hit more and bigger audiences by 
air had been sketched for him, ‘‘but 
who's to be the third member, and 
how far are you willing to risk your 
neck? I'm not licensed very long, 
you know.” 

Father Cantillon brushed that aside 
with a wave of his big broad palm. 
“A Jesuit’s always risking his neck,” 
he laughed, ‘‘and don’t worry, we'll 
find a number three.” 

They found him.a year later in a 
barrel-chested, handsome Negro who 
had spent his youth fielding red-hot 
rivets in shipyards, meditating the 
abuses to which his race and his 
family had been subjected, and drift- 
ing into a hard, glazed atheism. The 
trio's number three, Archibald F. 
Glover, is today a refined gentlemanly 
product of God's grace and a good 
education, employed by the City of 
New York as a civil engineer, and 
active in the cause of justice as vice- 
president of the Brooklyn Catholic 


Interracial Council and a director of | 
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the New York Catholic Interracial 
Council. Study and inborn curiosity 
combined in the face of heart-break- 
ing obstacles to bring him drifting 
nearer and nearer to the church. One 
day he walked up to a priest he'd only 
nodded to in a Brooklyn parish and 
told him bluntly, ‘Father, I want to 
join the church!’ Today, in pure, 
Macaulayan English, Glover fondly 
recalls how the priest put a hand on 
his shoulder, smiled, and said, ‘Son, 
I've been waiting for you!” 

The winter after the luncheon was 
spent by Father Cantillon in lining up 
dates from his St. Louis office. Eighty 
letters went out, offering the services 
of the Flying Trio to Catholic institu- 
tions of higher learning and semin- 
aries. It is significant of the need for 
such work as the trio is doing that a 
big percentage of these letters went 
unanswered. But from those that did 
reply, and which the trio has been 
able to service since, the thunderous 
applause for its fine performance has 
been steadily rolling in. 

To begin with, an audience is al- 
most immediately on the alert at sight 
of a white Catholic businessman, an 
educated Negro convert, and a priest 
clearly identifying themselves as 
brothers on a public platform. Sec- 
onds later, it has been knocked spin- 
ning by the vigor and directness with 
which the trio gets its “conference” 


under way. Things which are usually - 


mumbled behind the hand about Ne- 
groes and whites are trotted right out 
into the open, Father Cantillon, an 
old hand at directing discussion 
panels, takes over whenever any moral 
questions arise. Reiss handles the 
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questions relating to the economic 
sphere and the right to make a living 
as these matters are affected by racism, 
drawing heavily on his experience as 
a commissioner against discrimina- 
tion. And the direct, polite testimony 
of a cultured Negro leaves a tremen- 
dous impression on people, some of 
whom blink embarrassedly as the 
light is let into their eyes for the first 
time. 

Sometimes the opposite is true. At 
an appearance before a Manhattan 
College, N. Y., audience of laymen 
and clerics, a prosperous looking busi- 
nessman arose to demonstrate the 
depth of his egregious ignorance and 
prejudice. His theme, and he chewed 
on it at length, was that the Negro is 
a divine afterthought about whom 
nothing can be done, who is detri- 
mental to progress, who does not 
want to be educated, who is a menace 
to white women, an irresponsible agi- 
tator given to taking days off to bump 
into white people on the streets of 
New York, and so on until Glover, 
whom Father Cantillon signaled to 
answer the man, breathed a prayer 
that he could keep his normally even 
temper. The man sat down and 
mopped his righteous brow. 

Up rose Glover. His plea was 
simple. ‘Look at me,” he said, ‘‘and 
tell me if in your heart you can be- 
lieve that I am here tonight to plead 
the cause of understanding for such 
a people as you have just described.” 
He went on calmly to set the man 
aright about the horrible little story 


that Negro maids take a day off a 


week to start race friction in New 
York by elbowing white people on 
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the streets. With the smooth gift for 
phrasing that is his, he informed his 


hearers that from the isolated cases 


of Negroes molesting white women, a 
dangerous and invalid generality has 
been inferred and nurtured that ob- 
scures the very real fact of frequent 
sexual aggression on the part of 
whites against Negro women in the 
South. He pleaded that the Negro 
be given the chance to advance him- 
self and fulfill his duties and enjoy 
the rights as an American citizen 
which his natural dignity as a crea- 
ture in God’s image, possessed of a 
common destiny with all other men 
of whatever creed and color, gives 
him an inalienable right to. 

A question that might bowl an 
ordinary man over has now become so 
regular a thing for Reiss that he can 
handle it with a deft humor that usu- 
ally gets his point across more success- 
fully than all the didacticism there is. 
“Would you,” someone is sure to ask, 
“allow your daughter to marry a 
Negro?” 

To this Mr. Reiss’ stock reply now 
is, “Well, supposing that as a modern 
father I will have anything at all to 
say about whom my daughter will 
choose to marry, I would tell her this. 
My only wish is that she love the man- 
she will marry and that they will have 
a reasonable chance for happiness. If 
she loved a young Negro, I would not 
for that reason oppose her marriage 
to him. But will they, in our society, 
have a reasonable chance for happi- 
ness? Will their love, however 1n- 
tense, be able to survive the slings and 
arrows of the ostracism that comes 
with interracial marriage? Experi- 
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ence teaches that the odds are heavily 
against it. I would, therefore, advise 
her against the step, unless, of course, 
they plan to live in Havana or Paris 
or some other civilized region. Does 
that answer your question?” 

It may not answer them to their 
satisfaction, but it certainly gives the 
old nibble-noses something to think 
about as they finger their cold-hearted 
beads. 

As three Catholic men, they repu- 
diate in unison the vilest of modern 
heresies, the doctrine of racism: that 
God created superior races and in- 
ferior races. 

On the other hand, they stand 
firmly against those who would pam- 
per the Negro, for this attitude is un- 
fair not only to the individual but to 
the cause of understanding itself. If 
a Negro is inefficient at work, they 
reply to this slick, Caesar-or-God type 
of question, discharge him. If a 
Negro student fails at college, expel 
him. 

For the trio, slogans like ‘‘Evolu- 
tion, not Revolution” and ‘We Must 
Go Slowly” as a resolution to the race 
question are fallacious, because they 
are used to cover a do-nothing policy 
that dares not come out into the open. 
Their policy is action, and action now. 

Reiss foots all the bills, and if any 
host college or seminary wishes to 
tender an honorarium, Father Can- 
tillon and Glover split it between 
them. In spite of really impressive 
conferences at Boston College. Regis 
College at Weston, Mass., St. Bona- 
venture’s College at Allegheny, N.Y., 
Manhattan College, Catholic Univer- 
sity in Washington, D. C., a Negro 
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parish in the same town, and St. 
John’s Seminary at Brighton, Mass., 
the trio has plans for the future that 
will make the past look like a turkey 
shoot. 

One night Father Cantillon was 
trying to impress an audience inquisi- 
tionist with the enormity of depriving 
the Negro of a living by forcing him 
to lose his job. ‘“Why,”’ Father Can- 
tillon wound up excitedly, ‘it would 


be the same as my walking over to 
Glover here, reaching into his pocket, 
and removing a hundred dollar bill. 
It would be a mortal sin!” 

Glover, who knows a punch-line 
when he hears one, couldn't resist. “If 
you found a hundred dollar bill in my 
pocket, Father,” he laughed, “it 
wouldn’t be a mortal sin. It would 
be a miracle!” 

Copyright, The Sign (February, 1949) 


Prejudice Defined 


Prejudice is a raft onto which the shipwrecked mind clambers 


_and paddles to safety. 


Ben Hecht, A Guide to The Bedevilled 


Prejudice is being positive about something negative. 


P. K. Thomajan, Phoenix Flame 


No prejudice has been able to prove its case in the court of 


reason. 


Christian Advocate 


Race prejudice is as thorough a denial of the Christian God as 
atheism, and a far more common form of apostasy. 


Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Missions 


I am convinced that there is no more evil thing in this present 
world than race prejudice, none at all! It is the worst single thing 
in life now. It justifies and holds together more baseness, cruelty 
and abomination than any sort of error in the world. 
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| LOVE YOU and GOOD-BYE by Billy 


«« Eckstine (MGM). Some really pure ” 


Eckstine vocalizing is the fare on 

You, an Irving Berlin original from 

the current musical comedy, Muss 

Liberty. Backing by the Jack Miller 
orchestra is praiseworthy. Goodbye has 
more of the same. 

BILLIE’S BOUNCE and NOW’S THE TIME 
by Charlie Parker Quintet (Savoy). 
Bounce is bop with a danceable lilt, 
highlights Parker's trusted alto and 
Miles Davis’ fluid trumpet. Hen 
Gates’ keyboard is off on Time with 

more from Bird trailing on slower bop 

instrumental. 

ROSE ROOM and TELL IT TO ME by 
Erskine Hawkins Orchestra (RCA 
Victor). Clever clarinet arpeggios 
by Henry Heywood pace Room, the 
W illiams-Hickman ditty made famous 
by Duke Ellington. Side rates with 

Hawkins’ all-time greats. Me is in a 

blues vein, has groovy Jimmy Mitchelle 

vocal. 

LILLIAN and LUSH LIFE by Nat “King” 
Cole with Pete Rugulo Orchestra 
(Capitol). Nat warbles weil with 
help from vocal group and band on 
Lillian, a medium fast novelty tune. 
Lush is a Billy Strayhorn original 

done here in top drawer style by the 

vocalizing King. Rugulo backing is 
good except at loggy spots. 

IT'S LOVE and PUT IT ON THE CUFF by 
George Hudson’s Modern Music 
(King). Danny Knight does good 
vocal on Love despite his weak 
apings of Eckstine in spots. Cuff 
jumps in a Kenton groove, has a keen 

tenor solo to set off a monotonous en- 

semble score. 


HOT WARM 


COOL FRIGID 
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PENTHOUSE SERENADE and | COVER 

; THE WATER FRONT by Erroll Garner 

‘with Rhythm Section (Savoy). Both 

sides have Garner's colorful piano 

patterns with Waterfront rating first 
of the two relaxed pressings. 

| SHOULD CARE and SWEDISH SUITE by 
Dizzy Gillespie Orchestra (RCA Vic- 
tor). Care has a clean Johnny Hart- 
man vocal and a ‘‘progressive” ar- 
rangement by Gillespie. Dizzy’s tal- 
ented trumpet is spotlighted on Sw/te, 

a bop instrumental. 

WHILE YOU ARE GONE and TuNIGHT | 
SHALL SLEEP by Sarah Vaughan 
(Columbia). Gone is good Vaughan 
with solid backing from Joe Lipman 
Orchestra. S/eep is marred by a polly- 
anna ending. 

THE HOUSE | LIVE IN and RICKY'S 
BLUES by The Ravens (National). 
Jimmy Ricks’ mellifluous bass vocal 
gives right color to House, the Allan- 
Robinson patriotic tune. B/wes is more 
Ricks and even more Ravens. 

PAY IT NO MIND and COBB’S CCRNER 
by Arnett Cobb (Apollo). Pay is 
bop styled with a top solo job from 
Cobb’s tenor. Corner has an all-out 
gait, some blastings from the maestro. 

A NEW SHADE OF BLUES and NIGHT 
AFTER NIGHT by Billy Eckstine 
(MGM). Shade was cut for Mr. B., 
who is at his level best on the groovy 
blues vehicle. Smooth but not excit- 
ing warbling by Eckie covers slower 

Night. Backing from Buddy Baer’s Or- 

chestra measures up. 

KING COLE VOLUME IV by Nat “King” 
Cole and Trio (Capitol). Six-side 
collection has wide range, showcases 
moody Cole vocals and sharp en- 
semble including bongo work of re- 
cently added Jack Costanzo. Bop 

Kick and Laugh! Cool Clown are in- 

strumentals. ‘Tis Autumn, 1 Used to 

Love You, For All We Know and Yes, 

Sir, That's My Baby are vocal-instru- 

mentals. 
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Once Detroit’s Miller High had such a miserable athletic record, 
its teams made Ripley cartoons but Leroy Dues took over 
to fashion a miracle with its track and basketball outfits 


The Miracle High School Coach 


Reprinted from Newsweek 


O A connoisseur of the incredi- 

ble, the Miller High School track 

team’s ineptness in 1940 was 
worth preserving. Its worst defeat 
was given a place in one of the late 
Bob Ripley's “Believe It or Not’’ car- 
toons. The score: 101 to 2. 

Leroy Walker Dues, peering at 
Miller High's shame through rimless 
glasses, refused to believe it. He 
asked for a chance to coach the team, 
simply because “I was so disgusted. 
A thing like that just shouldn't hap- 
pen.” At times, after he got the job 
in 1941, he wasn’t so sure. 

Miller High is situated in a Ne- 
gro slum district in Detroit, and there 
had been enough incidents at its ath- 
letic events to give the school a bad 
name. ‘No team wanted to play Mil- 
ler,” according to one rival coach, 
“because somebody might get 
socked.” 

Leroy Dues was up to handling 
kids like that. The easy-mannered 
but meticulous Negro stood 5 feet 11, 
weighed more than 200 pounds, and 
had a reputation around Detroit as a 
Wayne University football tackle and 
a shot-putter who had wx. a state 
championship and finished fourth in 
the 1932 Olympic trials. But only 
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six or seven of Miller High’s 1,700 
students, virtually all Negroes, had 
been showing up to compete in some 
of the track meets. 

Those who did were likely to look 
underfed: “Their parents bought 
the food they liked instead of the 
food that was good for them.” Only 
by visiting their homes could a coach 
be sure that they ever got to bed on 
time. Dues had another reason for 
regularly paying such visits: “It was 
the only way to understand why they 
did the things they did.” 

Lacking indoor or outdoor practice 
facilities, Coach Dues set up hurdles 
in the school corridor on Saturday 
mornings. He found 25 kids ready 
to pay the membership fees that 
would give them access to a YMCA 
track. They also paid their own bus 
and trolley fares to the outdoor drills 
at Belle Isle. 

This year Leroy Dues, now athletic 
director as wel] as track coach, was 


- still improvising, but Miller High’s 


sullen look was gone. Its basketball 
team, coached by Bill Robinson, won 
the city championship last winter 
for the third straight year; it had 
played to 16,000 people at the Olym- 
pia Stadium. Its track squad won the 
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eight-school East Side championship 
meet for the third time in four years. 

Later Miller finished second to 
Northwestern in the city champion 
ships (which it won in 1945) and 
produced one memorable individual 
performance. Walter Jenkins , the 
third Dues pupil and sixth Detroit 
schoolboy ever to do 50 feet or better 
in the 12-pound shot-put, made a 
heave of 53 feet 5 inches to shatter a 
21-year-old city record. Experts 
thought he might eventually achieve 
the national stature of two other 
Dues-coached Miller High alumni: 
Charley Fonville (Michigan), who 
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set a world’s record of 58 feet 4 
inch with the 16-pound shot last year, 
and Lorenzo Wright (Wayne Uni- 
versity), a sprinter and broad jumper 
on the 1948 American Olympic team. 

To a Detroit News writer, it 
seemed that Miller High's exploits 
“have built up the morale of the en- 
tire neighborhood.” But to Leroy 
Dues, the winning record wasn’t the 
main thing. ‘“Today,”” he said, “I 
can send the track team anywhere, 
even without a coach, and they'll be 
welcome. They don’t act like Negro 
kids are supposed to act. That's what 


I'm proud of.” 
Copyright, Newsweek (May 30, 1949) 
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ONE NEGRO FARMER had a bad habit of always borrowing i 
everything he used on his farm. One day he proposed to butcher C 
a pig. He went to his nearest neighbor and asked him if he expected ; 
to use his scalding tub that day. 

“No,” said the neighbor, “you can have it.” After a short pause, t 
the farmer cautiously ‘asked, "How about your butcher-knife, are e 
you going to use that?” a 

“No,” replied the patient neighbor. “You can have it.” ti 

“Well, how about your ropes and blocks? You suppose I could tr 
borrow them, too?” 

. “Oh, yes, you can have them as well.” 

The generous neighbor happened to have a dull-witted hired man | er 
who had been listening to the conversation with open mouth. Sud- | ¢ 
denly, the borrowing farmer turned his gaze on the hired man and 
asked: “How about John, will you be using him today? I should . 


like to have him kill my pig.” 
John slowly pulled his wits together and drawled out: ‘Look ur 
here, Mr. Smith, are you sure you got that pig?” ~ 
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BOOK DIGEST 


ONE HALF 
THE PEOPLE 


BY CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


Long a student of African affairs and author of several books on 
the Dark Continent, Charles Morrow Wilson has written a stir- 
ring saga of an Ivory Coast witch doctor and how he combined 
his ancient craft with modern medicine to become what one phy- 
sician called “the greatest damned doctor I ever knew.” In this 
memorable story is captured all the dignity and nobility of the 
African people. It is a tale that reads like fiction but one taken 
out of the daily lives of a rising people. 


EOPLE who save lives and bring 

nations together through devoted 

ministry to the sick are usually 
humble people. They belong to both 
sexes, to all races, creeds and colors. 
They are students and idealists who 
learn and employ at least a smatter- 
ing of the wisdom and the findings 
of the great researchers and scholars. 
They blend what they learn from au- 
thority with what they learn from 
experience, and frequently they are 
able to mix both with valuable fea- 
tures of native medical lores and local 
traditions. 

Thus once in a decade or a gen- 
eration, a local medicine man who 
serves in a sequestered countryside 
earns national or world importance. 
Such a medicine man was Zaulu, Sat- 
urday Vai Zo of Africa’s Ivory Coast. 

By tradition in the Cavally country 
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the brightest Vai man-child ina given 
village is preassigned to the local Zo, 
or medicine man, in the hope that 
he, too, may become a good medicine 
man. 

Saturday Zaulu, the youngest son 
of Saturday Chu, an aged clan chief 
of the French Ivory Coast Vai tribe, 
was such a child. Born of a young, 
creamy brown and exceptionally at- 
tractive Bassa girl, the second Satur- 
day was big, strong and well-featured, 
even as a baby. His skin was light 
chocolate, his eyes large and wide 
apart, his forehead high and well 
moulded. In babyhood his silken 
brown hair showed an unusual glint 
of red. When the baby reached tod- 
dling age at about nine months, his 
father spoke with conviction: “Here, 
at last, is our medicine man. He has 
the beauty of a Bassa, and the brains 
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of a Vai... The young mother 
smiled, but refrained from speaking 
while the chief finished his pro-’ 
nouncements. “Hear my wishes 
woman! I have no great time to Live. 
Raise our last born well! As mother 
guardian of this last man-child, I give 
you a field and a hut and a chicken 
pen, and women to keep them clean 
and flourishing.” 

But the chief went on sternly: 
“After twelve moons recounted on 
every finger you must part with this 
son who is your first-born and my 
last-born. For today I am pledging 
our son as a pawn for the first and 
wisest medicine man among all the 
Vais.”’ 

Though the young mother’s smile 
quickly vanished, she was neverthe- 
less proud to be the mother of a son 
whom she knew would some day be 
the great medicine man among all the 
Vais. Furthermore, ten counts of 
twelve moons each has the sound of 
great duration. For ten years the man- 
child would remain with her. Fur- 
thermore, the old chief had added: 
“The day you give over our son to 
the Zo, you will be a free woman. 
The hut and the field and all you 
have to wear will be yours. From all 
this town you may take the husband 
of your choice... .” 

The old chief died betore the com- 
ing of the next rice harvest, during 
the “lean hungry moon” which white 
men call September. 

The orders of young Saturday's 
father were meticulously fulfilled. At 
ten the boy became pawn to Zacased, 


then the most highly esteemed of Vai 


medicine men. As a Zo’s helper Sat- 
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urday promptly forfeited his child- 
hood ways. Overnight he became 
both a student and practitioner of 
jungle medicine. Too young to take 
part in the rituals of the medicine 
huts, he nevertheless began to learn 
the rudiments of African herb 
“magic’’ under the severe tutelage of 
his new master. The boy began his 
study with a sensitive veneration for 
the many subtle philosophies of 
jungle Africa. He learned that a 
good witch doctor must be a com- 
bination physician, priest and philoso- 
pher; since religion, too, is part of 
medicine. 

Saturday was taught to recognize 
the earth and all that grows from it 
as holy things; that health ts man’s 
normal state; that sickness and death 
are accidents which people, particularc- 
ly medicine men, are duty bound to 
overcome. 

He found out a great deal about 
jungle pharmacology; how to brew 
fever medicines and lemon grass, and 
aromatic leaves; how to harvest and 
dry the inner bark of native trees such 
as the yeazii or the y/d/, and the 
leaves of vines and shrubs which 
when made into teas serve to reduce 
fevers. He learned to make soothing 
ointments of white clays mixed with 
the pulp of sedative leaves; how to 
devise linaments for rheumatism from 
soothing oils sweetened with aromatic 
herbs. He studied the witch doctor's 
subtleties of counter-irritation; the 
making of herb stimulants which help 
to overcome extreme fatigue, and how 
to make laxatives and diuretics from 
jungle vines, trees, shrubs and grasses. 

Saturday spent the greater part of 
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his first five years of apprenticeship 
mastering the rudiments of jungle 
pharmacy. He also learned of the 
curative values of earth — surface 
soils, clays, humus and muds—partic- 
ularly ant-hill mud—which is fre- 
quently suffused with formic acid. 

Most Americans—indeed partically 
all of us past thirty—were brought up 
believing that dirt is inherently un- 
sanitary and culpably “dirty.” In the 
public schools of my own generation 
pupils were exhorted, lectured, even 
punished for bodily familiarity with 
“dirt.” By contrast during his years 
as apprentice to a witch doctor, Sat- 
urday was taught to respect the cura- 
tive qualities of dirt; how to treat 
lesions, skin rashes and Open sores 
with clay and with mud; and to 
stanch open wounds with carefully 
selected leaf molds. 


HE MEDICAL education of 

Saturday, the Zo, began in 1905. 

It was the best part of forty years 
later before the white man began to 
admit that soil is a protective and 
purifying agency. 

Today in the United States and in 
other nations scientific workers are 
most literally returning to the soil. 
They are instituting new biological 
appraisals of freshly plowed land, of 
swamp mud, animal manures and veg- 
etable composts. For they are learn- 


ing through micro-biology a great ~ 


deal about the capacity of various 
kinds of soils to produce antibiotics 
which can be used effectively against 
disease. 

The mold called penicillin is one of 
the better publicized of these discover- 
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ies. As any newspaper reader knows, 
this particular antibiotic was isolated 
during 1940 and 1941 by Scotland's 
great Alexander Fleming, who had 
recorded the probable existence of 
penicillin as early as 1929. During 
1943, or perhaps earlier, Dr. Selman 
A. Waksman at Rutgers University 
discovered another ‘‘miraculous”’ dirt 
drug called streptomycin. 

The dramatic emergence of penicil- 
lin and streptomycin have extended 
the quest for antibiotic materials far 
into the realms of vegetation, air- 
borne residues and surface water, as 
well as dirt. Now at least nine new 
antibiotics are being tried out in 
American hospitals. Thousands of 
different earth molds and soil micro- 
organisms are under skilled scrutiny. 
It is clearly possible that continued 
success in discovering, isolating and 
propagating antibiotics soils 
can eventually enfeeble or exterminate 
such diseases as tetanus, many dysen- 
teries, skin lesions and abscesses, 
pneumonias, and perhaps other great 
pathogenic enemies. 

Saturday never learned about peni- 
cillin or streptomycin. He had no 
chance to use microscopes or other 
laboratory aids. But he did know 
that open soils rarely contain the or- 
ganisms of malicious diseases. He de- 
duced, too, that organic matter, when 
buried, is quickly consumed by the 
soil because the earth teams with tiny 
life forms which devour other life 
forms. But more basically the young 
Zo was convinced that soil is good 
and therefore blessed with curative 
properties. 

Equatorial Africa as a whole knows 
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little of the elaborate routines of med- 
ical research and the witch doctor is 
desperately dependent on intuition. 
Nevertheless, while still in his early 
teens, Saturday learned to dress open 
wounds with black wet humus, a pro- 
cedure that was then shocking to 
medical missionaries. Today they 
probably would feel differently. 
Consider, for example, the story of 
bacitracin. In 1942 a group of stu- 
dents at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Columbia University 
were commissioned by the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development 
to study the effectiveness of the sulfa 
drugs on battle wounds. Since New 
York City had no actual battle 
wounds, the researchers began select- 
ing their clinical material from among 
the victims of traffic accidents, paying 
particular heed to the jagged and dirt- 
infected cuts which are comparable to 
the majority of battle wounds. One 
day during 1943 a seven-year-old girl 
was brought into the hospital. The 
child had been hit by a truck and had 
suffered a severe compound leg frac- 
ture. The research team in charge, 
Drs. Herbert Anker, Frank Meleney 
and Nurse Balbina Johnson, treated 
the injured child and noted that the 
dirt-filled flesh would heal rapidly 
without. infection. Shortly thereafter 
the doctors removed a small bit of tis- 
sue from the child’s leg and examined 
it painstakingly. They discovered in 
the tissue what appeared to be the 
work of a powerful anti-germ which 
presumably had entered the wound 
by way of the dirt. After isolating 
the micro-organism in question they 
named it bacitracin in honor of the 
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little girl—Margaret Tracy. 

Now bacitracin has gone through 
five years of laboratory and clinical 
tests to gain a rating as “highly prom- 
ising” for treating boils, deep absces- 
ses and surgical infections; and as a 
“probable” in the treatment of strep- 
tocoses and certain types of pneu- 
monias. 

Accidents and coincidences are an 
inevitable part of the story of world 
medicine. Perhaps the fact that na- 
tive medicine men of Africa and other 
primitive places have always relied on 
the therapeutical merit of soils ts 
wholly coincidental. Then again, it 
may not be. I believe that the lore 
of the African witch doctor will be 
of great importance to many other 
phases of world medicine; his phar- 
macology may in some ways be eras 
ahead of our own, and also his psy- 
chiatry. Equatorial Africa very prob- 


ably has fewer insane or upset people — 
than any other country in the world — 


today. 


UT this is as well the story of a © 


young African whose quarter- 
century in medicine marked him 


as the greatest medicine man of all | 


the Vais. When he was fourteen 
the boy entered the Vai Poro—a brief 


but intensive school of priesthood © 


for tribal rites and religion. There 


he was taught a tribal philosophy of — 
self-privations and of prayers—to 


mother earth at the time of planting 


crops; tor good and generous har- © 


vests; prayers to the waterfalls, homes : 


of the rainbow serpents that make 
land fertile; to the sacred trees that 
are inhabited by human souls; to the 
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sacred hills where the great rains live; 
to fire, iron and wood. 

Finished with the Poro, Saturday 
returned to the study of medicine. 
He learned to set broken arms and 
legs and to make the necessary coadap- 
tation splints of soft woods and rafha 
midribs. He found how to remove 
and replace the splint to massage and 
treat the closely bound flesh. As re- 
coveries followed, as broken bones 
and bruised flesh mended, as the lame 
began to walk again, the fame of the 
young Zo grew. 

Saturday learned to give enemas 
with long neck gourds which he 
raised, dried and carved at home, to 
select and cure tine reeds and to use 
them for urethra; to mix and apply 
poultices: to prepare and administer 
medicated baths; to make effective 
scalpels by splitting dried culms of 
native bamboo and reducing the 
edges to razor sharpness. With these 
he could remove skin growths, lance 
and drain deep abscesses, or cut out 
thorns and splinters imbedded in 
flesh. 

One day when he was seventeen 
Saturday visited an outpost which a 
group of French Jesuits had set up 
among the rocky clefts of Macutut. 
The youth was enormously impressed 
by the brightly polished gadgets 
which the white-robed men handled 
with such nonchalant skill. He peered 
into the operating room where two 
tall, masked white men were bending 
over an unconscious native. In the 
ward he looked admiringly at a tier 
of cots—immaculately white with 
clean linen. 

But he noted that the clinic shed 
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had only a pole framework and a 
thatch roof. There were no walls. 
The open areas were draped with 
white man’s mosquito netting. Hot 
wind poured over the uneasy patients. 
The boy was alarmed because he 
knew at first hand the African’s tra- 
ditional dread and fear of ‘‘drafts’’; 
his horror of ventilation Saturday 
felt an overwhelming urge to build 
protective mud walls. He approached 
ono of the fathers and stated this 
willingness first in Vai, then in Kpel- 
le. The Jesuit who understood a 
smattering of tribal tongue smiled 
and began cross-questioning in Kpelle 
generously sprinkled with pidgin. 
Haltingly Saturday told of his ap- 
prenticeship, of his eagerness to tend 
and to cure the sick. The Jesuit 
smiled approvingly and presented the 
attractive youth with a double “dash” 
or gift—a throat spray with a bright 
red rubber bulb and a peculiar-look- 
ing stick of glass, which the white 
man explained was a ‘‘fever tester.” 
Saturday watched while the doctor 
demonstrated the uses of the two in- 
struments. 

But when he thrust the two instru- 
ments into the Negro boy's hands 
Saturday explained tearfully that he 
could not accept the dashes, since he 
had none to give in return. 

The Jesuit smrled again; then be- 


_ came impressively serious . . . “Gifts 


be for you doctor, to give to the sick 
—so that they may change to well. 
These fetishes belong to your God 
and mine. It is your duty—and 
God's will—that you take both these, 
and learn to use them... !” 

Having forced the gifts into the 
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boy’s hands the Jesuit strolled to the 
end of the sick shed and took up a 
black leather case that was filled with 
wonderful accoutrements—glass vials 
filled with medicine, a stethoscope, 
rools of bandages, and adhesive dress- 
ings, magnitying glasses, a cone for 
anaesthetic, a fountain syringe, boxes 
of glass slides, and hypodermic 
needles made of glistening steel. 

The priest exhibited the contents of 
the bag, then spoke again to Saturday: 
“Take the dashes I have given you, 
and give them to your master. Teach 
him-—as I have told you—how to use 
them. Ask him to free you for one 
moon, so that you can come here again 
and learn trom us. When you have 
learned and worked here for a month 
of good palavar, this great bag and 
all that is in it will be yours to use 
—to make well the sick . . .” 

Saturday listened . . . “It is good, 
Massa . . . And when I come back, 
I will build mud walls for your sick 
huts to safeguard your people from 
the poisoning air .. " But to the 
Vai's astonishment the Jesuit shook 
his head: ‘My son, mud walls are 
the greatest single enemy of your 
people—the worst thing in all Africa. 
When many people are crowded into 
tiny huts without windows and with 
a single small door that is shrouded 
by raffia mats or country cloth...” 

Saturday interrupted respectfully. 
“But all that is proper, Massa! Our 
people love each other . . . and they 
fear the evils of open air.” 

“And they are dying of tuberculo- 
sis,’ the Jesuit added. 

The young Zo did not understand 
that strange, alien word. “‘It is the 
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curse of Africa,” the priest contin- 
ued. He approached a cot where a 
gaunt black man gazed sightlessly at 
the thatched ceiling. “Here is just 
one of the million of the afflicted. 
We have tried to make this man well 
but we fail...” 

Saturday approached the sick man 
. . . The patient moaned and stirred 
slightly. “Do not fear!” the priest 
said wearily. “This man is blind. A 
swelling in his ears makes him al- 
most deaf.” 

The boy looked at the dying man 
thoughtfully. He observed the wasted 
flesh, and the strange gleaming tight- 
ness of the skin. He recalled having 
seen many similar cases, all of which 


he had previously classed as devil's 


work—unsuitable for witch doctor's 
cure. 
The priest touched the sick man’s 
chest. “His breath fails—because the 
disease has eaten away his lungs. . .” 

The boy doctor wrapped the ther- 


mometer and throat-spray in green | 
leaves, placed them carefully on the | 


top of his head and covered them 


with his home-woven raffia hat. Then | 
he headed up the narrow trails that | 


followed the forested hilltops of his 
home village. Within a week he was 
returned to study with the Jesuits. His 
promised month of tutelage stretched 
into three months, or until the mission 
group was obliged to return to far-off 
Leopoldville to rest and recuperate. 


FTER the three months of work 
A and study, Saturday returned to 
his people, feeling at least a 
decade older and a.century the wiser. 
One after another medicine men from 
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the many settlements of the Cavally 
came to view his bagul of “magic” 
instruments. He showed his treasures 
generously, but handled the instru- 
ments with reverent caution. In one 
of the visiting Zos he diagnosed a 
far-advanced tuberculosis case. The 
old man denied it. But the young Zo 
re-examined him and repeated: ‘‘Sire, 
your wind pits are eaten away .. . 
Before the big wet moon comes, you 
will die. . 

The old man continued to deny. 
“If that be true, why do I not feel 
the devil inside me. . .” 

“You have felt him bit by bit... 
But now you forget because inside 
of your chest the pulp has been eaten 
away until there is nothing left to 
feel. African air is soft and wet and 
comforting. Besides you have learned 
to move slowly . . . and to rest often. 
But the disease devil has eaten the life 
from you...” 

Both the diagnosis and prophecy 
were completely accurate. The old 
medicine man collapsed on the open 
trail homeward bound. Blood poured 
from his mouth and nose, and he died. 

During the year that followed Sat- 
urday and his master changed places; 
Saturday became the senior Zo; his 
erstwise master the disciple. The ex- 
change was entirely affable. Saturday, 
still in his late teens, became the 
master Zo of all the Vais. 
brilliantly effective use of much of 
what he had learned from the doctor 
priests, and with an almost frantic 
diligence he continued to study folk 
medicine. But more and more with 
every passing year he measured and 
compromised with the beliefs and 
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strategies of the white doctors. 

As he learned more of the merits of 
African folk remedies, Saturday also 
became more keenly aware of their 


- shortcomings. Not one white physi- 


cian was available in all the jungle- 
strewn wonderland of the Vai—an 
area almost as big as the state of Ver- 
mont. As he began to recognize ever 
greater numbers of cases that were 
beyond the scope of witch doctoring, 
Saturday, who grew more self-confi- 
dent as he came into maturity, be- 
gan carrying desperately sick tribes- 
people down river to the white man’s 
plantation hospital near the mouth of 
the Cavalla; organizing volunteer 
safari bands and head carriers to 
transport major surgery cases, particu- 
larly malignant hernias, internal in- 
juries, advanced filarial cases and 
tuberculosis, cross-country and down- 
river to the “big white sick bush.” 
Frequently Saturday accompanied 
the direly sick, and waited while 
the white doctors made the diagnosis 
preparatory to the essential surgery. 
From time to time he was able to ob- 
serve X-ray techniques, and the fas- 
cinating ways of a hospital laboratory, 
the means of immunization—in par- 
ticular vaccination against smallpox. 
For the most part the plantation 
doctors treated Saturday considerately 
and usually were able to find ward 
space and’ surgery time for his pa- 
tients. Occasionally, when space or 
surgeon's time was not available Sat- 
urday’s patients died while waiting. 
Invariably this grieved the young Zo 


‘deeply since he knew the African’s 


passionate love of home—and his de- 
sire to die there. 
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Conscientiously he endeavored to 
make payment for the great services 
rendered by the white men of medi- 
cine. When money was obtainable 
he offered them money. When the 
American doctors declined the money, 
as they usually did, he brought gifts 
of live chickens or rich red rice, or 
leopard pelts or carved ivory. Usually 
the men in white accepted the dashes, 
and in any case, one after another, 
they became Saturday's friends. 

At the white man’s sick bush the 
Vai medicine man learned still more 
about tuberculosis; watched chest X- 
rays that showed living and walking 
men and women who were almost 
completely lacking in lungs, and teen- 
age children who were irreparably 
ruined by the disease. With an im- 
proved knowledge of the number- 
one enemy of his people and with a 
philosophic awareness that a tribal 
witch doctor could never effect cures 
for tuberculosis once it had taken 
hold, Saturday undertook a mighty 
mission of prevention. 

The undertaking was based on per- 
suasion—gentle but persistent. He 
knew that the tribespeople’s abhor- 
rence of ventilation is based in con- 
siderable part on traditional practices 
of the “sick bush,” which is a*folk 
technique of quarantine by isolating 
all people who suffer contagious di- 
seases. When a tribe member is 
stricken with such a disease the chief, 
or the tribe elders or the Zo usually 


direct that he be moved from his — 


home to a sick bush, or pest house, a 
rude shelter improvised some distance 
from the village. There the sick man 
stays in comparative isolation. If the 
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illness is severe one attendant, usually 
a wife, may share his isolation. Other 
relatives or friends bring food and 
drink provided they come no closer 
than a hundred yards. Severely con- 
fined to quarters the sick tribesman 
knows that if he runs away or violates 
the taboo, he cannot expect to get 
well. Sometimes, for example, when 
a smallpox sufferer is quarantined, a 
young rooster is shackled and placed 
near the patient who is told that 
when the rooster is big enough to 
crow he may leave the sick bush. 

Thus for the best of reasons the 
sick bush is dreaded. And through 
the generations and centuries, the na- 
tive’s dread and fear of ventilation 
has become linked with his fear and 
dread of the sick bush. 

By a gradual and diplomatic proc- 
ess of persuasion and demonstration, 
Saturday undertook to improve the 
sick bush, and to make available better 
food and care for its victims. African 
traditions are hard to change. 

But Saturday tried, and to some 
measure he succeeded. And as busy 
years followed, he gave more and 
more of his time to seeking out and 
endeavoring to treat the white plague; 
urging tribal elders to permit the larg- 
er families to occupy several huts in- 
stead of being crowded into one; urg- 
ing the commoners to permit vents 
or glassless windows in the mud-and- 
stick walls of their new-built huts. 

Though failures vastly outnum- 
bered his successes, Saturday suc- 
ceeded in learning a great deal about 
tuberculosis in the deep tropics, and 
in passing along some of the informa- 
tion to others. He found, for 
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example, that the likelihood of tu- 
berculosis must be considered in the 
diagnosis of malaria; that primary tu- 
berculosis of the spleen is frequently 
mistaken for leishmaniases, or acute 
malnutrition, and that tuberculosis is 
frequently concurrent with undulant 
fever. He became convinced that at 
Jeast one-fourth of all the deaths 
among his people result from the 
white plague; whereas pneumonias 
cause only one-tenth, amoebiases 
about one-thirtieth, and leprosy few- 
er than one in a hundred. He re- 
ported further that among his tribes- 
people many more lepers die of tu- 
berculosis than of leprosy. 

Saturday built together a list of ob- 
servations on tuberculosis in the deep 
tropics which tended to parallel close- 
ly the best medical estimates now 
available. He deduced that Negroes, 
in general, appear to have greater sus- 


ceptibility to the disease than white ° 


people, though environment usually 
outweighs racial considerations. Also 
the virulence of tuberculosis tends to 
increase temporarily as progress is 
made in combatting malaria, typhoid, 
smallpox cholera, and other endem- 
ic diseases. The occurrence of tu- 
berculosis among the Vais and sev- 
eral neighboring tribes increased at 
least 500 per cent during the years 
between 1905 and 1935. 

In tropical places tuberculosis oc- 
curs most frequently at sea level’ or 
low altitudes; less frequently in pla- 
teaus and mountains; more frequently 
in areas of highest humidity; and that 
the spread of the disease reaches a 
maximum during the long rainy sea- 
son when the tribespeople are crowd- 
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ed together in huts. Further, chil- 
dren are far more susceptible than 
adults, and infection among children 
is most common by way of the ali- 
mentary tract. 

Saturday observed in general that 
tuberculosis among Africans appar- 
ently flares fiercest immediately after 
the arrival of white people, and that 
epidemics usually start from cases 
which begin with a bizarre enlarge- 
ment of glands at the base of the 
lungs. After five to ten weeks of 
the glandular stage, a generalized 
tuberculosis usually follows and ends 
fatally, since there is no widespread 
tendency toward ‘‘natural cure.” But 
in the early glandular stage good die’ 
and care can raise recovery chances to 
something near fifty-fifty. Yet the 
initial course of tuberculosis in equa 
torial Africa is extremely rapid. A 
majority of the deaths occur within 
two years after infection. 

Saturday was convinced in 1930 
that tuberculosis alone was responsi 
ble for the fact that well over half 
of the eighty-three tribes of Liberia, 
the Gold Coast, French Guinea, and 
the Ivory Coast were losing popula- 
tion. 

Though there is no census of the 
Vai people and no record of vital sta- 
tistics, there is good reason to believe 
that Vai tuberculosis rates diminished 
during the final ten years of Satur- 
day's ministry and that the occur- 
rence of tuberculosis among Vai chil- 
dren dropped markedly. 

During six tragic months late in 
1919 and early in 1920 most of West 
Africa felt the wrath of the great pan- 
demic of influenza. Throughout the 
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Cavally country uncounted thousands 
of the tribespeople died. Saturday 
was sure that tuberculosis was the 
primary cause of most of those deaths. 

Like all good doctors Saturday, no 
longer the boy Zo, remained with his 
work and his wards, attending the 
sick, comforting the bereaved, help- 
ing to bury the dead. The months of 
the influenza scourge added years to 
his age. 

Saturday also departed from the 
witch doctor's tradition by taking over 
some of the duties of the tribal mid- 
wife of ‘Sandi Za.’’ He became in- 
terested in pregnancy and childbirth 
because he had long observed that 
the infant death rate among his peo- 
ple remained terribly high. 

With time and much work, and ob- 
servation at the plantation hospital, 
Saturday became a reasonably com- 
petent obstetrician. But his anti- 
tuberculosis work remained his fore- 
most interest. As he continued to 
study the diverse symptomology of 
the disease, he strove ever harder to 
treat its earlier stages, and to spread 
the preventive gospels of better venti- 
lation for huts, avoidance of over- 
crowding, better isolation of the sick, 
better food and more exposure to 
sunlight. 

Tradition and circumstance con- 
spired against him. Poor diet, with 
a chronic lack of proteins, colonial 
African taxes, which are still assessed 
almost solely on inhabited huts and 
therefore discourage the building of 
more than a wretched minimum of 
huts; the long, bleak rainy seasons 
which are preponderantly sunless; 
losses of shelters by violent wind 
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storms and floods; the innate gregari- 
ousness of Africans which causes 
them to crowd closely together; the 
people’s continuing fear of roving 
elephant herds, marauding leopards 
and other enemies—real or imagined; 
all these were and are environmental 
obstacles which no man can over- 
come. 

But Saturday worked on, persuad- 
ing, demonstrating, leading; plead- 
ing at the palavars, which are the trib- 
al equivalent of New England town 
meetings; showing his people better 
ways of growing crops, safer ways of 
impounding water, leading young 
men on hunting forays for badly 
needed meats, devising crude presses 
that would remove edible oils from 
the heavy nut clusters of tropical 
palms. 

In keeping with what-he learned of 
white man’s methods of disease pre- 


‘vention the Great Doctor succeeded 


in convincing some of his people of 
the advantages of draining swamps 
and stagnant pools as a protection 
against malaria and other mosquito- 
borne diseases. In time some of the 
chiefs, particularly the younger ones, 
began to help him. 


INALLY during the dark rainy 

moon which white man’s calen- 

dar listed as July, 1938, the tribal 
doctor woke one morning with a 
great, throbbing pain low in his chest. 
For several busy days he endeavored 
to disregard his own illness. 

The great rains continued and 
within another weck there material- 
ized in the village of Chunen a griev- 
ous epidemic of dysentery. Still 
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avoiding his own affliction Satur- 
day, with his great medicine bag 
strapped on his shoulder, tramped 
through two days of rain. When he 
arrived at a stricken village he bathed 
himself, changed to dry clothing and 
fell to work. He found many of the 
tribespeople prostrate with a malady 
even more violent than the usual 
blood-spurting bacillary dysenteries. 
Victims wallowed and moaned with 
intense belly pains. They raised 
fingers to indicate the number of days 
of their great suffering. 

Saturday noted the symptoms of 
acute amoebiases. He was aware that 
great numbers of tribespeople—per- 
haps as many as a third of the total 
population — are chronic sufferers 
from that malady. But here some- 
thing had caused the ailment to flare 
as an epidemic. The Great Doctor 
recognized symptoms of serious liver 
abscesses; hepatic abscesses which can 
be remedied only by highly skilled 
surgery. 

Despite the merciless rains, and de- 
spite his own misery, Saturday re- 
cruited seven crews of carriers, loaded 
seven of the sickest tribespeople on 
hammocks and had them borne down- 
trail more than eighty miles to the 
plantation hospital. After the first sa- 
fari was completed Saturday returned 
to the hinterland and organized an- 
other. 

But the day came when the 
medicine man himself collapsed on 
the open trail. His carriers loaded 
him on a hammock and bore him the 


rest of the way to the white man’s, 


hospital. There the white-haired sur- 
geon who had long before befriend- 
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ed Saturday ordered him to bed, made 
X-ray pictures of his chest, informed 
him abruptly that he, the Great Doc- 
tor who had fought tuberculosis so 
gallantly and well, also had tubercu- 
losis—a virulent and fatal “crop” of 
it. The American surgeon added in 
Vai: ‘You are welcome here—wel- 
come to make this your sick bush 

Saturday peered through the open 
window at the steel blue African 
sky. He viewed the hedge of golden 
moonflowers and the black green tra- 
ceries of oil palms beyond. Then he 
spoke slowly: “Massa, I will go 
back to my own sick bush . . . My 
sun sinks over the great hill... This 
devil that you call tuberculosis he 
been inside me a long time . . . Now 
he humbug me mightily . . . I die. 
But I die working . . . making good 
for my people...” 

The white-haired surgeon smiled 
wearily . . . “You are a real doctor, 
Saturday . . . I believe you are the 
greatest damned doctor I ever knew.” 

The two shook hands. Saturday 
turned again toward the open window 
and breathed the wet sweet air... 
“Before I die,’”’ he said, “I find two 
bright clean Vai boys. I teach them 
all the good I know.” 

Once more Saturday kept his word. 
About nineteen months later the 
Great Doctor of the Vai died of tu- 
berculosis. His tribespeople buried 
him on a sacred hilltop near an ever 
youthful waterfall. And over his 
grave his two loyal apprentices 
planted a sacred cola tree. 

Copyright, Charles Morrow Wtlson 
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the mailbag 


Mixed Marriage 


I have just finished reading the June 
issue of Necro Dicest. First I read 
the article “I Meet the White Girl Who 
Wants to Marry a Negro” by Claude H. 
Hall, in which he says that “If you should 
hear a white girl, for whatever reason, 
proclaim to the world ‘I want to marry a 
Negro, take it—but take it with a grain 
of salt.” Then when I got to “The Mail- 
bag” section, I read a letter from Mae 
Foster in which she says. “If the colored 
men have no intentions of marrying white 
girls, why do they spend time with them?” 
Frankly, I'm confused. 

I can find no logical reason for the 
derogatory presentation of the character 
of the anonymous author of “1 Want to 
Marry a Negro,” by Mr. Hall. 1 was de- 
lighted by this girl's article when it came 
out several issues back. I enjoyed it so 
much because it actually expressed my 
feelings. And it was exactly because of 
the reasons that she expressed that 1 chose 
to marry a Negro, and did. 

Now, I would like to meet the man who 
met the white girl who wants to marry a 
Negro, to find out what actually happened 
to make him so bitter that he should turn 
against all white girls who, “for what- 
ever reason,” want to marry Negroes. I 
think I had quite a good reason for*marry- 
ing a Negro, that was because I fell in 
love. I suppose my intentions too must 
be taken with a grain of salt? 

To Miss Foster, I would say that mar- 
tiage is a serious thing, and I don't think 
any man regardless of his color is going 
to marry a girl unless he is in love with 
her. You have gone out with only two 
colored men. I don’t think you have known 
enough fellows yet to come to the con- 
clusion that colored men don't want to 
marry white girls. But I am convinced that 
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no colored man wants to marry a white 
girl. He wants a wife with whom he has 
things in common; a wife whom he loves 
and respects. I can't see where color en- 
ters into it. 

Mrs. Alvia York 
Portland, Ore. 


After reading Claude H. Hall's article 
“IT Meet the White Girl Who Wants to 
Marry a Negro” in the June (1949) issue 
of Necro Dicest, I felt it was high time 
some people got straightened’ out about a 
few things. Mr. Hall’s article was as 
asinine as the one that prompted it. 

The article that started this chain ap- 


‘peared under the provocative title “I Want 


to Marry a Negro” in the August (1948) 
issue of Necro Dicest. When I read the 
reasons advanced for this desire, 1 thought 
this unfortunate woman must have been 
deluded somewhere along the line or is 
deliberately deluding herself. 

Her generalizations of the physical at- 
tractiveness of the Negro male reached 
the point of fetishism. I do not believe 
this woman has ever looked upon a Negro 
as a man. 

She stated she preferred to identify her- 
self with one who suffers an injustice 
rather than identify herself with one who 
commits it. If this is so, then she sees her- 
self as one who suffers. By identifying her- 
self with the Negro she can suffer right- 
eously herself with a ‘noble race and a just 
cause” because she believes in the brother- 
hood of man. 

When this poor woman writes the “in- 
credible beauty of the mulatto” is one of 
the reasons she should be “happy to be 
the channel for the creation of such beauty” 
—all I can say is “Shades of Homo 
sapiens!’—she knows nothing of gene- 
tics. 

As for Mr. Hall, he would do well to 
explore the subject matter of people at 
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greater length before writing about them. 
The chips he balanced on his shoulders 
when he met “Miss Anonymous” didn't 
fall off until his motives were questioned. 

Frances Bendix 
Chicago, Hl. 


Your magazine has always impressed 
me as being an organ dedicated to the 
advancement of the true picture of the 
group of Americans of African descent 
that make up a very large minority, con- 
spicuous by the color of their skins and 
debunking the myriad fallacies that have 
been built up regarding them in all phases 
of American life. With this impression 
in mind, I was taken aback at the apparent 
digression in the editorial policy that I 
had pictured in my mind, by the publica- 
tion of the vitriolic, ungentlemanly and 
downright caddy attack upon a woman 
who has openly stated her choice of a 
Negro mate as a husband. The fact that 
the author of the article was not named 
does not give sufficient evidence to his 
charges of her insincerity. 

I was introduced to the author of the 
article at a lecture by a mutual friend. At 
no time during the first few weeks did I 
know of the writing of the article by her 
and when I did read the article, it bore out 
the impression that I already had regarding 
her. There was no hesitancy about going 
to any affair at any place in the city; in 
fact at the majority of places that we have 
gone, there are only a few members of my 
own (racial) group present. Personally, 
I do not have the time to spend in bars 
and that sort of thing so I definitely have 
had the reverse of Mr. Hall's experience 
on that score. It seems to me that she no 
doubt sensed his insincerity and shallow- 
ness which must have reflected itself some- 
what in his personality. 

If you have ever had the pleasure of 
meeting the authoress of the article in 
question, you would no doubt agree with 
the stand I have just outlined. With all 
respect for Mr. Hall or anyone else ex- 
pressing their views on any matter, I think 
that the type of matertal should be weighed’ 
pro and con before it is printed and then 
found untrue. 
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It plainly is an attack upon her that 
would not have b:en published if you 
were aware of the full facts. Please con- 
tinue the policy that I have mentioned 
earlier and I personally will be a lifelong 
reader of your excellent magazine. What- 
ever measures you take in regard to an 
apology to the author of the August ‘48 
article will be appreciated very much. 

William H. Foster 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


I am writing to strongly protest the pub- 
lication of Mr. Hall’s article which ap- 
peared in the June issue of your magazine. 
Nobody but a cad could have written it. 

Didn't it ever occur to the egotistical 
Mr. Hall that maybe he was repulsive to 
the lady in question and that she was try- 
ing to avoid him without hurting his 
feelings ? 

I happen to know the white woman who 
wrote the original article. I knew her long 
before she wrote it. I know she is sincere 
and honorable and warm-hearted. She 
works hard for the improvement of con- 
ditions for our race. I saw her do it here 
in the South and I know she was doing 
it in New York City. She lived for 5 
wecks with a Negro family in the Bronx 
and then had to move to a place more 
convenient for her work. It seems to me 
she has a right to live where she pleases. 

Contrary to what Mr. Hall says, I think 
she is attractive and her figure is beautiful. 
Only somebody mean and warped in dis- 
position could have misinterpreted her 
and misrepresented her to the public as he 
did. Mr. Hall is a discredit to the race 
she is trying to help. He deserves the 
scorn of any right-thinking person of either 
race. Just because she didn’t like him 
doesn't prove she’s insincere (and I can 
sec why she wouldn't like him.) In fact, 
maybe he needs a psychiatrist. 

James Ballard 
Virginia Beach, Va. 


“I Want to Marry a Negro’—these 
words in your August (1948) issue of 
Necro DIGEst, apparently have caused 
quite an uproar, since it is quite obvious 
that the pros and cons that your office has 
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received are many. And now someone has 
met the young lady and aired his opinions. 
Yet, in your June (1949) issue, page nine- 
ty-seven, another of our Nordic sisters is 
standing before the wailing wall. 

Los Angeles is my place of birth where 
integration was a normal part of my life. 
During my current tour in the Air Force, 
my association with white personnel has 
taken a normal course. Today at the age 
of 32, after having spent over seven years 
in the service, traveling throughout the 
South, up and down the East Coast and 
back to the West Coast, I find nothing 
alarming about white girls. There are 
those who may not agree with my opinions, 
but I honestly believe for every attractive 
white girl, there is an equally attractive 
colored girl. 

Though my opportunities for association 
with white girls have been many, I have 
never had the desire actually to be a mutual 
friend to any of them. Consider the facts: 
what is it that attracts any man to any 
woman? I'll agree, the answers are many 
and varied, but for each of these answers, 
some one person or persons is prepared to 
contest the authenticity, or the logic of his 
or her statement. 

In the United States approximately nine- 
tenths of the population is predominantly 
white, consequently, the so-called pretty 
white girls outnumber our girls nine-to- 
one, which is quite a large ratio. 

A Negro standing on any main street of 
any large metropolis, watching the girls 
pass by, no doubt is inwardly moved by 
the beauty that passes, but one of our col- 
ored girls comes up or down that same 
street, neat, clean, possessing all the quali- 
ties that excite the innermost emotions 
of man, believe me, is well worth a sec- 
ond look. 

My hat is off to the Negro women of 
yesterday, today and tomorrow. I am proud 
of our girls as I see them on buses, street- 
cars, walking down the street, arm in arm 
with some young man who evidently is 
proud of the young lady at his side. 1 hold 
the utmost in admiration for the white 
girl who prevails upon her qualities to ex- 
alt her own race. But, I am of the opinion 
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that some of your previous writers have 
presented hypothetical cases, based on sup- 
position, without regard for the future 
generation or social conditions as they exist 
today. 

There are those of our race who have 
intermarried but the question remains, are 
they happy, are they content with their life 
as they have molded it. What good can 
come from this sort of thing, where does 
it lead? 1 say to the white girl, think be- 
fore you commit yourself to a life with 
which you are thoroughly unfamiliar. To 
the man, I say, be a man, why condemn 
yourself, a possible outcast from your own 
race, not accepted by the other, ridiculed 
and scorned. 

Your paradise can only be within the 
confines of your own home, your hell, the 
outer world you live in. 

I, a Negro, give to you the beauty of all 
the Daughters of Venus, but I, myself, 
shall enjoy the radiant splendor of our 
Bronze Daughters in their ever passing 
parade of glory. 

T/Sgt. Cornelius N. Walker 
Lockbourne Air Force Base 
Columbus, O. 


Likes Old Format 


May I compliment you on returning to 
the old format for NEGRO DIGEST? | 
think EBONY fully covers the art and 
display angle. 

Have been a subscriber to both maga- 
zines since their first year and still enjoy 
reading them. 

Am a social worker in our welfare de- 
partment—the first and only one of my 
kind—and very often I bring copies of the 
magazines to put in our waiting room. 
Several ef my fellow workers take them 
home and then pass them on to friends. 
I am not ashamed to have them read. 
Keep them that way. 

Only one complaint. I can’t tell by my 
wrapper when my subscriptions expire. It 
is rather confusing. Am going to renew 
anyway on geneiul p.inciples. 

Florida E. Gutridge 
Worcester, Mass. 
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HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT ... Ralph Bunche’s speech to a 
group of UCLA alumni in which he admitted he didn’t know what 
he was talking about when he delivered the college valedictorian 
address on the subject: “The Fourth Dimension of Personality” 
. . . How Warner Bros. bigwhigs called in “Home Of The Brave” 
scripter Carl Foreman to doctor their Bix Beiderbecke story, 
“Young Man With A Horn” to make certain their Negro angle 
was okay .. . Ezzard Charles’ literary talents. He writes poetry 
. .. Hiring of Joseph V. Baker by RCA Victor “to plug the 
company’s Negro artists on disc jockey shows.” Actual reason, 
however, is to improve firm's public relations with Negroes, who 


claim colored stars are getting pushed around . . . Plans for 
a new Negro literary magazine to be called The Harlem Quarterly. 
It will be put out by the Harlem Wieiters Workshop . . . Jackie 


Robinson's gag when sut at a ringside table in a Broadway night 


club: “Let me sit further back. I'd feel more at ease around second 
base.” 


HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT .. . Newest Communist gim- 
mick used in demonstrations in Europe. It's a procession of hooded 
Klansmen supposed to show a typical phase of life in capitalist 
> America . . . Selection of Mary McLeod Bethune as one of Wash- 
ington’s twelve most influential women by the nationally-circulated 
Sunday supplement, Parade . . . Disclosure by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of statistics proving false the theory that 
Negroes endure heat better than whites. The death rate from heat 
prostration is six times as high among Negroes as among whites . . . 
That blistering attack on Walter White by a Dixie Negro news- 
paper because he married a white woman . . . Quiet exit of the 
once-New Dealish, once-fellow travellerish Southern Conference For 
Human Welfare. Some rabid Southerners tried to throw the Com- 


nd munist label at many prominent whites who belonged to outfit . . . 
7a. HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT... The wages paid to Negro 
oy natives working in the Belgian Congo urarium mines, which ship 
to U.S. the stuff of which atom bombs are made: $13.50 to $22.50 
He: a month... Figures showing that of 400 New York night clubs, 
my 386 discriminate against Negro performers and 397 against Negro 
the patrons . . . The one-armed Negro golfer who's been participat- 
con ing in a number of leading tournaments . . . The newest sur- 
em vey on what the South pays for educating its school kids. They are 
ids. for 1945-46 and show the average expense for a white pupil was 
ue $104.66 a year and for each Negro pupil $57.57 annually . . . Gov. 
William H. Hastie’s plans to organize an art center in the Virgin 
my Islands similar to the successful center in Haiti . . . Those West 
» tt African natives who sent $22.25 to a fund to combat the “evils of 
oe civilization” in Chicago . . . The survey of 141,467 multiple births 
in the U.S. showing Negro families as compared with whites produce 
id ge 25 per cent more twins, 74 per cent more triplets and 600 per cent 


more quad.uplets ... 
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HY DO at least four out of five Americans have strong feelings of 

hostility toward minority groups? Drs. Gordon W. Allport ang 

Bernard M. Kramer of the Harvard Psychology Department, seeking 
to answer this question, conducted a questionnaire survey of 437 college s 
dents. Here are some of their findings: 


1. Prejudiced people have ‘unpleasant childhood memories of members ¢ 
groups against which they are biased. This results partly from a tendency 
justify present prejudices by choosing to remember only unfavorable ind 
dents. 


2. Those who cling to their parents’ ideas tend to be more prejudiced 
than those who do not. 


3. Highly prejudiced persons recall learning little in school that wa 
favorable to minorities. (Only 8 per cent of the students remembered learnial 
the scientific facts about race.) 


4. Most prejudices first developed between the ages of 6 and 16—espf 
cially between 12 and 16. About 25 per cent developed their first prejudid 
later. 


5. Casual contact with minority groups does not diminish prejudice 
much as thorough acquaintance. Only close knowledge of a minority gro 
can counteract second-hand epithets. 


6. Religious training does not lessen prejudices unless it successful ( 
stresses tolerance and brotherhood. 


7. A prejudiced person dées not sympathize with the underdog, is unaw 
of the influences affecting him, is weak in self-knowledge, does not kat 
how his own insecurity and ignorance affect his feelings. 


8. Prejudiced persons feel little shame because of their prejudices; rag 
tively unbiased persons are ashamed of prejudices they have. ; 
Science Illustr 
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